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CHAPTER XI. 


So it was that Arcadia was re- 
peopled; for the Sinner recovered 
in an extraordinarily short space of 
time ; much too fast, said the Scots- 
woman, but that was because she was 
old-fashioned, and expected, or made 
believe to expect, a long convales- 
cence, doubting the unlikelihood of a 
relapse. My own notion of the affair 
was that she had had no inmate of 
her sick-room for so long (had not 
mine hostess boasted of I forget how 
many weeks clear from so much as 
a surfeit?) that it was a genuine 
pleasure to her to fill it, and a sorrow 
to find it empty again. However 
that may be, there were not many 
days past before the Sinner was about 
and alive in the sun; there were 
certain reductions of his work to be 
made, which left him free at times, 
when the others were poring over 
Cesar and equations, so that I saw 
more of him alone than before. 

“They're doing Latin prose now,” 
he said to me one morning, with 
pensive glee. 

“ Are they, Sinner? 
great occasion for joy ?” 

“Oh well, you see, I hate Latin 
prose; at least, I don’t hate it so 
much as some things,—Latin sen- 
tences, you know.” 

“ But what is the difference between 
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those, if a person with a paint-brush 
may ask, oh Sinner?” 

“Oh, they’re quite different. You 
have different marks ; and then you 
have to make a fair copy of sentences, 
and prose you just take down what 
the master says.” 

“T see. But—I mean, what do you 
have to do yourself that’s different? 
It’s putting English into Latin, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes. But you see sentences— 
well, they’re little things, and you 
have to get them right. And prose, 
—it’s a sort of long thing, and then 
if you get it wrong you can say you 
tried,—at least, if you copy it out 
in good writing.” 

“You can’t copy out sentences in 
good writing?” 

“No. You do them in a book, 
you see, so you have to go on to the 
end of the time. And prose you 
write down on one sheet of paper, 
and then copy it out on another as 
well as you can. And if you write 
it well, you know, it doesn’t look so 
bad when you get it back,—unless 
the master uses one of those red 
pencils.” 

“But then, prose is only a lot of 
sentences joined together, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I suppose it is. But you 
see, sentences are all the same length, 
and prose, sometimes there's a little 
sentence, and then one about twelve 
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lines long, and then you put in 
ablative absolutes.” 

“Won't ablative absolutes go into 
sentences ?” 

“ Yes, but you can’t put them into 
every sentence. Sometimes it ought 
to be in the nominative. I always 
get those ones wrong. Having given 
the signal, you know, or Having 
promised gifts. If you put Gifts 
having been promised, you have to do 
it again.” 

“ Why, 
right.” 

“ Well, it may be the other way. 
And then Complements.” 

“What are Complements ?” 

“Oh, they're things—well, there 
are Subjective Complements and 
Objective Complements.” 

“Good gracious! Do those come 
in sentences ?” 

“Yes. Ceasar has been informed of 
the conspiracy: you have to say 
Cesar has been made more certain 
about the conspiracy.” 

“Ts that a difficulty ?” 

“Yes, You see,—has been made— 
verb. Who has been made? Cesar ; 
therefore Cesar is the subject. Has 
been made what? More certain; 
therefore more certain is the object. 
You do it like that.” 

“Tt sounds very complicated. Do 
these things happen every day?” 

“Yes. Then, There was a man, 
you know, or There is a city. I never 
can make that out. There is what? 
A man ; therefore man is,—well, you 
see you can’t tell always.” 

“No, Sinner. And then you have 
to make a fair copy, I suppose ?” 

“T do; sentences and verses, at 
least, not always verses. I don’t 
mind them so much, you know; 
sometimes verses are rather decent.” 

“ When are they rather decent ?” 

“Oh well, when they fit in, and 
when there isn’t an elision, and when 
you get the Latin right, and you just 
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see how it goes. It’s a sort of puzzle. 
And then there are rhymes.” 
“Are rhymes different from verses?” 
“Oh yes. Verses are Latin; rhymes 
are English. Besides, you make up 


rhymes. The Problem has made ever 
so many.” 

“ Has he, Sinner? What sort of 
rhymes?” 


“Rhymes about what you do when 
you find words. Like when you want 
a word for an end of a hexameter, you 
see if there’s one which is short, long, 
long.” 

“Good heavens! Why?” 

“That’s the rhyme. A word which 
is short, long, long, is a potty peculiar 
patent. And though you bust, it must 
come at the end of the verse.” 

“Why must it?” 

“ Well, it says so in the rhyme. I 
think it’s short, long, long, but I can’t 
always remember; it may be short, 
short, long. I know there are two 
shorts or two longs. Then there’s a 
pentameter one.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Tt’s about the last word. It’s,— 
well, I don’t remember that one. 
When you were a boy, did you do 
verses ?” 

“T think so, Sinner ; but it was a 
long time ago. I think I used to do 
lyrics. Do you ever do lyrics?” 

“ No,” said the Sinner ; “ we only 
do verses at this school. Were you 
at a school like this when you were a 
boy ? ” 

“T’m not sure, Sinner; it seems 
different now. When I was a boy, 
you know—” 

“Oh, do tell me what you did. 
Were you,—I mean, did you get into 
rows?” 

“T think I did; I’m not sure. In 
fact, you see, Sinner, I’m not sure if I 
ever was a boy.” 

“Oh,” said the Sinner. 

But one morning the picture I was 
painting was interrupted in another 
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way, so that I found myself no longer 
able to attend to so much as the 
mechanical work of it, much less any 
hint of colour; for the Lady of the 
Lake came into it. And if when the 
Sinner chattered to me of his childish 
joys and sorrows, his rabbits and 
his verses and Latin sentences, I 
was able to work on undisturbed, and 
knew that silence in answer to his 
questions would be understood, yet 
when my Lady of the Lake had once 
nodded to me from under that broad- 
brimmed hat of hers, and there seemed 
the fiftieth of a chance she might do 
more, I knew my brushes would be 
idle and my paper empty for that 
morning. A nod meant that fiftieth 
of a chance, and I know I wasted (did 
I waste?) more than one morning 
when I had seen her pass up to the 
school, and wondered should I see 
her again as she went back. 

I was busy with a glimpse of the 
big school-gate through the beeches. 
It was a fine breezy day, a clear sky 
and an east wind, and I meant my 
picture to show it. The wind was 
tossing the rooks overhead like corks 
in a shaken pool, up and back and 
aslide on the edge of the current ; 
now and then a wood-pigeon sailed 
down to the firs beyond in the valley 
—what a motion that was! a tremor 
of outspread pinions, quills flat to the 
blowing air, and fanned home with 
a flap and a clatter to the tree-tops. 
Or it was a starling making for his 
nest, sideways and steered with a 
flick of the tail, march and counter- 
march, a most military display ; as if 
there were an order,—Aalt! and at 
once the command éo double: an out- 
line, wing-feathers grey-brown and 
transparent ; then the plump body as 
the muscles closed for the stroke, a 
flash of the sun on blue and gold 
hackle-tips, and he was gone swinging 
away on the left by the chestnuts. 
Wood-peckers there were too, arrows 





of green from stem to stem, whistling 
and laughing at the rain that waited . 
and nuthatches, a pair of them, round 
orange belly and slate-blue above, 
alert on branches that swayed and 
struck at a neighbour’s leaves, the 
mightiest of tiny hammer-strokes, and 
a cheery note that jumped with the 
rush of wind and hiss of trembling 
twigs. And above it all the patterned 
foliage of the beeches, green and dark 
and chequered in the sun, tracing 
shadows on the moss below that 
danced gaily to the lilt of hum- 
ming greenery,—a very morning of 
mornings ! 

And the Lady of the Lake came up 
the drive to the school with the spirit 
of the morning in her,—you could see 
that as she opened the gate. I am 
sure I counted every yard of that 
brown gravel before I laid my paint- 
brush down, and the wind caught 
it and rolled it headlong into the 
daisies. 

She stood looking at my picture, 
with her head on one side and her 
hair blown across her face. “ An east 
wind?” said she, and nodded at the 
easel. 

“Tf you will name it that,” said I, 
watching her. 

“Oh, you must not name a picture 
Name it, and no need to look at it.” 

“No name, and you ensure a 
spectator ?” 

“As you see. But I guessed the 
meaning ?” 

“Whatever you guessed must be 
the meaning.” 

“That is very nicely expressed,” 
said she, and came for a nearer 
inspection. 

Now I cannot tell what god of 
mischief twisted the wind awry for 
me that morning, but certain it is 
that so soon as the Lady of the Lake 
was in the grip of that yard of paper, 
there was a puff of breeze that sent it, 
easel and all,—I had thought it fairly 
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planted and my picture secured to the 
wood—on to her white flannel skirt, 
my greens a-smudge, and her skirt 
streaked and blotched sadly. No use 
to stare at mishap like that; your 
business was done, and the best to 
make of it. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” she cried, with 
the lightest emphasis in the world. 
She picked up my painting and gazed 
at it ruefully, and I at her skirt. 

“The mischief is done,” said I. 

“Sponging would spoil it, I 
suppose ?” 

“T’m afraid so. I’m afraid the 
damage is irretrievable.” 

“Tt is a great pity; those greens 
were so strong.” 

“ And wet.” 

“Of course; otherwise it would 
have made no difference.” 

“ Flannel is so difficult to deal with.” 

“Flannel!” She broke into a 
merry laugh. Then she caught the 
direction of my glance. “That? 
Why, I was thinking of your picture.” 

“The picture is not worth a 
thought.” It was not, in the con- 
dition it left the grass; but little I 
cared for the picture just then. “If 
you were into the house quickly—” 

“ Are you so anxious for that?” 
nodded she. The wind quickened to 
a roar in the bending trees above us, 
and what she made of my answer 
I could not see, for she turned away 
to face the blowing, and I stood 
hesitant. 

“ Good-bye,”"—she was facing me 
again—“ good-bye.” She took a dozen 
steps, with the wind a wild anthem 
in the beech-leaves, so that my word 
passed as if never spoken, and then 
she stopped. A gust caught her hat, 
and the lithest motion of her hand 
replaced it. “I came to see that 
small cousin of mine,” she said. “It 
occurs to me he is probably doing 
sums, as he’s not with you. Is that 
so?” 


? 





“T believe it is. He will be out 
in a quarter of an hour, or less.” 

“A quarter of an hour! Dear me, 
what a long time! What shall I do 
for a quarter of an hour?” 

“Tt is not so very many minutes.” 
I thought she took a half-step towards 
me. ‘Minutes go quickly,” said I, 
handling my picture with uncertainty. 

“A quarter of an hour,” said she 
pensively. 

“Tf you were to wait here—” 

“Oh if I were to wait here—but 
my dress,” she interrupted. “I was 
to be into the house quickly—” 

“T thought—” 

“And you were right; flannel is 
so difficult to deal with.” At that 
she set off again, the breeze puckering 
the folds she touched. ‘“ There’s 
something I want to tell you,” she 
called, twenty yards away. 

I set down my easel, and took 
perhaps five steps towards her, when 
she turned away again. 

““Tt’s not flannel,” she said over her 
shoulder, and was into the house. 

But she was to return that way, 
thought I; and I set to work to see 
if there was anything would set to 
rights my blur of greens and browns, 
—though I believe that just then I 
liked the blur better than what IT had 
meant to make of it. 

And when she did return! My 
eyes had been on the paper and off 
again to the doorway twice a minute, 
and then,—the door opened and she 
came out, followed by the Other Man 
and (of all people in the world) the 
Chief Butler. They set out in my 
direction, one on each side of her. 
Now it is a queer business, but I had 
never, for some reason or other, asso- 
ciated the Lady of the Lake even 
distantly with either of these men, 
and yet, had I chosen to think about 
it, they had had as many opportunities 
at least as I of meeting her; indeed 
know her they must, since mine host 
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was known to everybody, and it was 
unlikely that they were kept in the 
background. Why, and the Chief 
Butler,—I declare, he was talking 
to her as he might to one of his 
schoolboys. 

“You two seem to have been 
making a pretty mess of things be- 
tween you,” he rapped out confidently 
enough. “TI shouldn’t have thought 
painting was much of a game this 


weather. Wind blow the cobwebs 
away, eh? Inspiration in the 
breeze ?” 


The Lady of the Lake glanced at 
him, and laughed. I could not see 
the Other Man’s face, but I knew he 
was not pleased. And I was in a 
dumb rage. You two, indeed ! 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good,” said the Lady of the 
Lake mischievously, regarding her 
skirts. “Here I come on a message 
of mercy to a small ragamufflin, and 
I’m escorted back by three real 
grown-up — by the way, which of 
you is escorting me?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

The Other Man looked up quickly. 
I had started to my feet, but the 
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From a certain position on a side 
of the broad drive that led to the 
school I was wont to amuse myself, 
as one who finds diversion easily in 
small matters, by watching those who 
came and went to the house, calling 
on mine host and his lady. He was 
a man given to hospitality, and his 
lady dearly loved the clatter of her 
tea-cups, so that not many an after- 
noon passed but one heard the click 
of horse-hoofs and the fluent roll of 
carriage-wheels on gravel. And then 
behind my clump of lilacs (I was 
faithful to that long after the big 
clusters browned and fell) I would 
watch and wonder over the portly 
dames among their cushions, and find 
myself figuring out history and in- 
comes, and much that was their affair 
and none of mine. I never met 
them ; for if there is a single task 
that comes difficult to me, it is to sit 
with a tiny brew of scalding tea, and 
listen to small-talk about the neigh- 
bours of other people. 

Now these were the inhabitants of 
the larger country-houses round about. 


But one day, when the term was 
nearing its end, there came a visitor 
who did not belong to this category ; 


Chief Butler anticipated us both. 
“ Allow me,” he said, with a hideous 
scrape. 
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The Lady of the Lake held out her 
hand to the Other Man, and then to 
me. She may have seen what I was 
thinking, for her eyes were dancing. 
“Does the wind often upset you?” 
she asked. And she turned to join 
the Chief Butler, who was standing 
expectant. 

I must have stood watching them 
for longer than I meant, for I was 
suddenly recalled to the fact of the 
Other Man’s presence. “Isn’t he 
delightful?” he remarked. But he 
also was watching them; and after 
a minute he laughed shortly, and, 
lighting a pipe, strolled away to the 
house. 


that you could see at a distance even. 
She walked differently, for one thing ; 
and there was I do not know what in 
her dress and the trimming of her hat 
and a spotted veil she wore that made 
me wonder what might be her busi- 
ness. There was nothing of the 
parent about her, nor much to show 
that she was at ease with her sur- 
roundings, and she kicked her skirts 
in a way, as I have hinted. 

However, all this was nothing to 
do with me after all, when suddenly 
she caught sight of us; she had been 
glancing doubtfully about her before 
that. “You have made a mistake, 
my friend,” I was thinking. “ This 
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is a house for ladies of a certain,— 
how shall I put it not to offend you? 
And you are more at home in a push- 
ing thoroughfare or a crowded supper- 
room, than among these poppies and 
with that old house staring at you 
and your feathers.” That was my 
thought ; but she came forward then 
over the wet grass (it had been 
raining) picking her way on high 
heels, with a fine eye for the drier 
spots, for all the world as if she were 
crossing a London street in December. 
1 noticed her instinctive glance to 
right and left as she touched the 
grass, as if there were omnibuses in 
these parts. 

She stopped opposite us and spun 
her parasol behind her hat, so that 
the shot silk changed and glowed 
from bright to dark. Altogether the 
picture is crude colouring, thought I ; 
but the Problem and the Sinner 
stared at her in a kind of fascina- 
tion, watching the twirl of the red 
parasol. 

“Ts this the school?” she asked. 

Now mine host and his lady, and 
the two masters with them, were 
away this afternoon to a neighbouring 
garden-party, and the boys were left 
to play what games they chose alone ; 
a plan at times purposely adopted by 
their dominie, who would boast that 
they behaved as orderly in his absence 
as not, and thanked Heaven he was 
turning no milksops out into the 
world, but rather those who had 
learned the meaning of independence. 
Thus to welcome this city-cat, as I 
guessed her, there was nobody half so 
old as she but I, and I was wondering 
what she wanted. 

“ Yes,” said the two boys together, 
and I saw the Sinner take a half-step 
forward, his eyes still on the moving 
silk. I explained mine host’s ab- 
sence, and inquired if she wished to 
see him. To which she replied by 
asking when would he be back. That 


much I did not know, but not for 
two hours or more, I thought. 
“You're the drawing-master, per- 
haps?” she went on. 

Now may I never earn a twopenny- 
bit, but it was hard to answer that 
politely. However, I did reply as 
quickly as might be that I was not, 
and that both the masters were with 
mine host at the party, if she wished 
to see them. I saw by her eyes that 
she only just prevented herself from 
smiling, because I had asked her 
twice what she wanted, and she had 
only given me questions back again. 

“ And you're two of the boys?” 

“Yes,” said the Sinner promptly. 
The Problem looked doubtfully at me, 
but I was busy with my palette, and 
perhaps she saw my meaning. For 
she threw me another glance and 
addressed herself to the Sinner. It 
was a kind of challenge, and I began 
to hum an opera-air, and checked 
myself as if I suddenly remembered 
her presence. She gave a quick little 
laugh, and tilted the Sinner’s straw 
hat a wee bit backwards, looking at 
him. 

“T suppose I shall have to wait?” 
she said. ‘Would one of you boys 
like to show me somewhere to sit 
down ?” 

There was a garden seat not twenty 
yards distant. The Sinner _half- 
tarned, and she followed his eyes. 
“Thanks,” she said, and picked her 
way to it admirably. When she 
came there, she turned, sat down, 
leaned back, and regarded us with 
half-shut eyes and twitching lips. 
She knew that she had come into my 
picture. 

The two boys stood by my side. 
I fancy that the Problem guessed a 
little of what I was thinking, for I 
took out my watch and glanced at 
the sun, and he looked at her and 
then at my picture. But the Sinner 
seemed unable to take his eyes off 
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the indolent figure on the garden-seat, 
and stood awhile thinking. 

“T know,” he said, and walked 
rapidly towards her. 

“Ah, I thought you would come,” 
she said, and he flushed with pleasure. 

“ Would you like us to show you 
over the school?” he asked. “It 
might pass the time while you are 
waiting.” 

She looked at him attentively for 
a minute or two. Then something in 
the idea seemed to please her vastly, 
for she began laughing. “ Capital!” 
she said. “ Capital!” 

The Problem stood hesitant. ‘ Does 
he mean me to go?” he asked. But 
I was annoyed with the Sinner, for I 
meant this patch-of-paint to find her 
place again, or tell me her business, 
and I did not answer him. I was 
still angry, too, at her guessing me 
for a drawing-master, though why I 
could scarcely tell, for once I might 
have been one, after all. Perhaps 
she had run a thread of pity into her 
tone, as who should say, poor countri- 
fied struggler! Though a painter 
may see more of her likes than most 
men, for that matter; and I fancy 
she knew that when I gave her my 
answer to the question. We under- 
stood each other then, and that was 
why I was vexed with the Sinner. 
The Problem gazed with a puzzled 
expression at them; but seeing that 
they were moving off, he spoke again. 
“T wonder why he likes her so,” he 
said. ‘ She looks like a great parrot, 
in all that red and green.” 

Still I did not answer him, and he 
followed them slowly. However, it 
was not only that I was vexed with 
the Sinner at losing my battle for me, 
which kept me silent. A thought 
had come which hit me and hit again, 
as you may say. This bat of the 
streets had not hired herself a cab 
out here and dismissed it at the 
lodge to call on mine host for business 


connected with the school ; she would 
have driven that to the door. For 
whom then, had she come? For some 
one at the school, that I felt certain, 
and belonging to the menfolk, two; 
such as she did not dress for women. 
There were but two men then, beside 
mine host, and he, good soul,—well, 
his face was in my memory. The 
Chief Butler? But I thought of his 
black leather book; he was out of 
the question. And then my mind 
was made up. Throngh the trees I 
could see the Sinner walking slowly, 
and a red parasol that caught the 
falling sunlight, and tossed it hither 
and thither; and I made no doubt 
that what mine host had to show in 
his chapel and dining-hall and gym- 
nasium and dormitories would be 
exhibited with all the pride a school- 
boy possesses for the gods of the 
household. I saw them pause at the 
old ivied arch that stood over the big 
iron gates, and the Sinner waving a 
small arm to the yellow lichened 
escutcheon on the keystone. Much 
she would make of that! 

It would take a full hour’s walking 
to the party. The time was too long, 
and I determined to see what could 
be done for a conveyance. The two 
fat roans of mine host’s stables I well 
knew to have been set in the phaeton- 
shafts three hours ago. ‘True, there 
was a ragged pony wild in the 
meadow, and a cart it once fitted in 
the coach-house; yet, even had I 
possessed the knowledge to catch and 
harness the animal, I could not have 
carried off anything belonging to the 
establishment ; for I needed to be 
secret about this business, and could 
not afford that even the stable-men 
should know I was abroad, or likely 
to be anywhere but in the neighbour- 
hood laying brush to paper. I hit 
eventually upon the notion of apply 
ing to a butcher-friend of mine in the 
village, a man in a pretty way of 
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business, so far as butchering went, 
and also the proprietor of a tiny 
house licensed for beer and _ spirits, 
much of which, I made no doubt, 
took its way down his own big throat, 
for he was a full-blooded old fellow, 
sixty years or thereabouts, and a man 
of stature more than filling his easy 
seat in the bar-parlour. His sister 
kept house for him, and though she 
poured out his glasses at a word, 
would do so with a queer twitch of 
contempt on her lips, and set all on 
his table without a glance at his face, 
which, had she seen it, was a curious 
mixture of amusement and depreca- 
tion. But he was a rare money- 
getter, as she told me, and after all 
had sixty years behind him, and the 
following of half the village, who 
dearly loved a big man and, in their 
hearts, a big drinker, though that 
much they would not have admitted 
to their wives, I suspect. He drove 
a weedy ewe-necked mare in a rough 
market-cart, and I meant him to take 
me near enough to the house I wanted 
for me to walk the rest of the way, 
and then I was to plead a change of 
mind, or a fit of laziness, or any like 
reason for my presence; for I had 
excused myself to mine host on the 
score of work, and laziness was an 
easy explanation. So I left my easel 
standing and sought out my friend, 
and asked if he were driving the way 
I wished ; he knew that this meant 
talking, which of all things he loved, 
and thrust out his under lip to answer 
me. 

“ Well,” said he, with a rare long 
sniff, as if considering the matter, 
“that might be my direction, so to 
speak.” He made his rounds for 
orders and market-business, as I knew, 
about four in the afternoon. ‘“T’ll 
not say it wouldn’t be out of my way, 
if it was to-morrow,” he added. And 
he rapped on the bar-partition with a 
wink at me. 


His sister entered. She was a 
strapping dame of fifty, there or 
abouts, with white hair and a cook’s 
cheeks. She had no weakness for me, 
as I well knew, for within a fortnight 
of meeting her brother I had drawn 
his picture, not a portrait, but more 
of a caricature it was, and he had 
held it out to her with a dubious 
chuckle, and turned his back to show 
it was none of his doing. And she 
glanced at it, flounced from the room, 
and was back again, her voice trem- 
bling as she spoke to me. 

“T’ve put it behind the fire,’ cried 
she. “I wouldn’t have believed it— 
no. And you an artist, calling your- 
self indeed !” By this she had worked 
herself into tears. “ Why, one of our 
schoolboys could have done it better 
nor that. Behind the fire I put it, 
and I'll thank you—” an apron 
choked what more was coming. Now 
all that was a very unhappy pre- 
dicament for me to have been in. 

To-day, as whenever she clapped 
eyes on me, her greeting was tem- 
pered by the coldest politeness. 
“* Good-afternoon,” said I, and ‘‘ Good- 
afternoon,” she gave me back again, 
with a whisk of her cloth round a 
shining pewter, and a clatter of that 
on the shelf. She was not best 
pleased with her brother, that I was 
clinking glasses with him: but there, 
it was but by way of business, and 
she should have recognised his oceanic 
capabilities more openly. Yet even 
this amused me ; for though she would 
have died sooner than confess so much 
as to tolerance of his behaviour, | 
believe that she would have staked 
her year’s saving on her brother to 
drink any other pair of men under 
the table. 

She placed a paper before him, a 
list of houses for him to visit. “ Be 
sure you make certain of that,” she 
said marking with her nail a particular 
address. “So stupid as they are 
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there, I’ve two minds to go with you 
myself.” 

“As you please, my dear, as you 
please,” he answered ; and I half-rose, 
thinking I must walk after all. 

“ And who would look to the bar?” 
she asked scornfully. ‘No, I’m needed 
here, at any rate. Would the gentle- 
man be going with you, perhaps?” 
Truly, these were hints of a fair 
quality. 

“’Tis no grand temptation to him, 
I'd say,” he answered; and she 
stepped forward to a customer for 
porter. 

He winked at me again, and nodded 
to the door. I heard the tramp of a 
pair of heavy-booted village-loons and 
the hiss of beer in the jug as I escaped. 
In a minute he had followed me to 
the stable. 

“T thought I should have to walk 
it,” I said. 

“Ah!” said he contemplatively. 
“And perhaps you would have, if 
she'd thought you meant coming. 
She’s a good woman, my sister, a good 
woman,” he added. “ I’ve seen many 
women in my day, many women.” This 
much I had gathered from previous 
conversations. “But she’s a good 
woman,” he said again, meditating on 
her. 

“At least,” I said, “she has not 
much opinion of me ;” but he fell to 
fastening the traces with a chuckle. 

It was a cart with a kind of a 
plank fastened across the middle as 
a seat, that had no back to it ; so that 
there was not much comfort to be had 
out of a four-mile drive, although the 
lanky rat-tailed mare put her best leg 
foremost, and jolted us up and down 
the hills pricking her ears forward 
and back again as her master called 
to her. He, too, was lavish in recol- 
lections of younger days, when he 
kept a pair of greyhounds which were 
the envy of half the countryside ; for 
he loved to talk about this, as I knew, 


and though I am little versed in such 
matters, and could no more tell the 
points of a whippet than I could class 
a pigeon, still I let him ramble on, 
being pleased enough to listen and to 
strike in as suited me. 

“There was news brought me,” so 
his reminiscences ran, “that a hare 
was in the cabbages at the Grange. 
Now that was in a walled kitchen- 
garden with a wooden gate, and the 
Squire’s gardener, he sent to me to 
know would I like a bit of sport with 
my pair o’ dogs. And them I held 
in leash trying to make out where 
she squatted, but I could not, and 
after a bit I sent them ahead to look 
for themselves. Sure enough in about 
a couple of minutes up she got, doubled 
in some raspberry-canes, and came 
down the path to me as straight as 
she could nose, but looking this way 
an’ that as a hare will, for the door 
was shut and what was she to do? 
And behind her by thirty yards, I'd 
say, for twas a big garden, was Pre- 
tender moving like an arrow and a 
snake—and if you’ve seen a good dog 
move you'll know what I mean, ay, 
and he was a mover. What did I 
do? Lord keep us, but I couldn’t 
help myself! For I was standing by 
the gate, and as she come, thinks I 
to myself, ‘ Puss’ll be saying ‘tis not 
fair, and her in a walled garden, and 
me not knowing it unless may be told 
about her.’ So I just steps to the 
gate where [ was standing, and open 
it to her as polite as to my lady, and 
T takes off my hat and bows (and 
there the gardener stood staring) and 
‘Good luck to ye,’ says I, ‘ Mistress 
Puss, and keep out o’ the cabbages 
in future,’ and [ shuts the door quick 
in "Tender’s face; not but what he 
nearly had his nose through, and 
could hardly pull up in time to save 
himself, and as it was, he sputtered 
gravel all over me with the way on 
him. There, and he twisted round 
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beautiful, same as if she had doubled, 
throwing himself along the side wall 
to get the pace off. If he had not 
known me! But he whined, an’ I 
never heard him whine so but once 
before, an’ that was when Fallowfield 
broke his leg, he having hunted with 
him since they were puppies.” 

That was the last story he told 
me, for at the end of it we pulled up 
fifty yards short of the big gate, and 
I got down, thanking the old fellow 
for a pleasant drive and pleasant com- 
pany. But his story had set me 
thinking too, and do what I would, 
I could not help fitting the hunted 
hare into the shoes of the man I was 
coming to look for, and as for the 
hound,—well, I misdoubted much if 
there would be any to shut the gate 
in her face. And I wondered how 
the Sinner’s acquaintance with that 
lady had prospered. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I WALKED up the lime-avenue that 
led to the house with some misgivings. 
Not, in a way, that I doubted my 
reasons for coming ; for I cannot tell 
how it was, but the thought that the 
Other Man would be harmed by this 
sudden descent from a gas-lit city sat 
heavy and cold on me. I began to 
reason out the oddness of the man; 
his indifference to his surroundings ; 
the half-conscientious, half-perfunctory 
manner in which he carried out his 
duties ; the natural brilliance of him, 
dulled and buried in this country-side 
of cream and beef and apples, a notice- 
able distinction in his dress and bear- 
ing; the strange answer he made 
me when I asked him, after a parti- 
cular occasion when he openly defeated 
the Chief Butler in a duel of words, 
why he did not turn his talents to 
better account. Indeed, I began to 
see, or rather guess at, a reason for all 
this. There was something in his 
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past life (of which, be it said, with 
the exception of certain dealings with 
his tutors, he never uttered a syllable, ) 
that we did not know, something to 
pass over in silence, to forget, to laugh 
at; for do not we that are wise laugh 
at most melancholy things? The man 
was hiding. 

That was a delightful garden. In 
front of the house stretched a large 
lawn, smooth as a floor and just 
mown, of the shortest finest grass, 
and never a plantain to be seen. All 
round it went a broad path of orange- 
coloured gravel, and on three sides 
a wild border backed by a wall. I 
know nothing more beautiful than 
masses of roses on a wall, and there 
they grew as they grow in the Beast’s 
garden in the old fairy-tale : Maréchal 
Niel roses of the softest tints of yellow, 
Gloire de Dijons, and a profusion of 
small white and red Ramblers; and 
beneath them irises and peonies of 
a certain Dorian majesty, little 
plaster roses, and love-in-a-maze and 
arbutus, monkshood and nasturtium 
and sweet peas, than which no flower 
calls summer to me more quickly,— 
unless maybe it is the dog-rose, but 
I love them both for that reason. 
And behind towered chestnut and elm 
and sycamore, dark green against an 
amethystine sky. The man who 
planted that border knew his busi- 
ness. In Nature we are led to expect 
dull harmonies and minor thirds of 
colour, hues and shades of browns 
and greys and greens; if here and 
there a carpet of blue-bells or daffodils, 
yet these are but spring-dresses of 
light stuffs, and we search in vain for 
heavier glories. But a garden must 
be trim, mown, cultivated, and if 
cultivated, then artificial ; and if that, 
why then, mass your colours, yellow 
and red and purple, the strength of 
jewels and the lees of wine, pour them 
in profusion over the walls, heap them 


high in the borders; the brighter 
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your picture, the truer garden for 
you. Such at least is my notion; if 
duller effects please you, what need 
to call it a garden? 

A lawn sloped up behind the house, 
and in this was cut a space for a pair 
of tennis-courts. There I set eyes on 
mine host and threaded my way to 
him to explain my presence as_ best 
1 might. He was talking to the 
Bishop’s wife, an imposing lady in 
black silk, the sister of a Cabinet 
Minister from whom she borrowed 
some of her features. 

I should have spoken to him then, 
had it not been for this person, for 
his broad back was turned to me, and 
she was facing me ; and as she looked 
at me she raised a double eye-glass 
and surveyed me coolly and critically. 
And the surprise on her face became 
so marked that instinctively I glanced 
at myself, in a mental looking-glass 
as it were. Heavens, | was in my 
work-day painter’s clothes! I had 
entirely forgotten the requirements 
of a country garden-party. My silk 
hat was in London, and my frock-coat 
and other appurtenances of society 
with it! This, then, explained the 
odd half-looks and glances I had 
encountered on my way across the 
lawn. However, thought I, if such 
be the reception I am likely to meet 
with because of the lack of a black 
coat and a silk hat, then I was done 
with the necessity of an introduc- 
tion to the lady of the house. For 
which be thankful, I reflected, your 
mission is easier ; and I slipped away 
to a seat I noticed, which commanded 
a view of the situation without assert- 
ing an undue prominence for the 
onlooker. 

The Other Man was nowhere to be 
seen as I sat down, but I saw instead 
the pleasantest picture of an old 
hunting squire that I am likely ever 
to set eyes on, He wore a black 
frock-coat, a high white waistcoat, 


surmounted by a white choker, the 
quaintest long black boots that shone 
again, and trousers of a mighty black 
and white chessboard pattern, with 
spats and a white hat, and under that 
the cheeriest, ruddiest face, clean 
shaven and wrinkled, that ever smiled 
on the work of a pair of pointers. I 
could fancy him tall-hatted and be- 
gaitered, toppling down his cock- 
pheasants with an old muzzle-loader. 
He was the apotheosis of a sporting 
print. 

Suddenly I saw the Other Man 
crossing the terrace behind my old 
squire; and I fancy I stood up, 
or beckoned in some way, for he 
caught sight of me and threaded his 
way over. “ Why,” he cried, “I 
thought we were to leave you work- 
ing with those two scamps of yours ?” 

“T was lazy,” I answered; “and 
now, when I do come here, I find I 
have forgotten to dress properly.” 

I suppose he was accustomed to my 
work-day appearance, (though he was 
an absent-minded man at all times) 
for he looked at me, realised me out 
of harmony with my surroundings, 
and laughed. Then something seemed 
to puzzle him. “But you did not 
walk over?” 

“Oh yes,” said I,—there were 
strangers passing. 

“Took at your boots,” he said; 
“the roads are clay and puddles. 
You are like the boy with his little 
axe,—you cannot tell a lie.” 

At which it occurred to me that 
I should make but a blundering detec- 
tive. Polished boots and these roads ! 

“But what was the need for— 
prevarication ?” he went on. 

“The nature of my conveyance,” 
I answered ; ‘‘a butcher’s cart.” 

“Just a passing fancy?” 

“* No,—an object I had.” 

“She’s not here, if you mean that,” 
he began. “Did you expect to see 
her?” So he had guessed that much ; 
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yet unless he himself had had some 
such idea in coming, would he have 
jumped to that conclusion ? 

* But I wanted to see you,” I said. 
At first he thought of an accident to 
one of the boys, a stray cricket-ball, 
a knife, a fall from a tree. ‘There 
was a caller,” I continued; “she 
wanted to see one of the masters.” 

I did not think how else to put it. 
The man looked at me quickly ; then 
he fell to digging holes in the grass 
with his stick. 

“Thank God!” he said at last. 
“That is to say, garden-parties are 
convenient things to happen when it 
is unnecessary for everyone to be at 
home.” 

““You see, I fancy she meant to 
wait,” I went on. 

“We will go; or at least—will you 
come? You don’t care for this kind 
of thing?” He waved his hand 
comprehensively. 

“Tf I could help—” 

“ Ah!” said he. 

We took a back way to the drive. 
It would be easy to make excuses 
afterwards, a July sun, school-duty. 
“That is the pity of it,—it can’t be 
helped,” he added, absently. And 
we walked a mile without another 
word. 

Presently I pulled up to light a 
cigarette; I have noticed that a 
stoppage will break the severest 
silence. Yet I was not over curious 
to know the history of all this, strange 
(for me) to say; I thought I could 
guess most of it. 

“What about the boys?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“ Well, two of them were showing 
her over the school. One was de- 
lighted with—your friend.” The word 
seemed to touch some spring in him. 

“ My friend?” he burst out with ex- 
traordinary bitterness. “ My friend?” 
He began to speak rapidly and 
unevenly. “Do you know that I am 


the most,—do you know what it is 
to be as unhappy as I am? Do you 
know what it is to go to bed,—to 
make one’s self sleepy with whisky— 
and try to forget it all, and in the 
morning to wake up and find it still 
there, the fear and the misery? To 
go through every day, hour by hour, 
only waiting for the next day, afraid 
of,—afraid of something you have no 
power to prevent? To look back on 
months that you might have spent 
happily, if you didn’t know that this 
might happen any moment,—that any 
moment you might be dragged back,— 
away from al] that makes life worth 
living? Do you know what that 
means ?” 

“But surely, an ordinary woman— ” 

“An ordinary woman! Do you 
know who that—is?” 

“ A young man’s mistake— ” I tried 
to form the stereotyped sophistry. 

“A young man’s mistake ? Yes, 
—a mistake. She is my wife,—that’s 
all.” 

No, I had not guessed that, and 
could make no rejoinder. 

“Tell me, what did you think it 
was?” he asked, when we had walked 
in silence for some minutes. 

“T’m sorry,” said I. 

“ Blackmail?” asked he bitterly. 

I could only nod. “TI am sorry,” I 
said. 

‘‘There’s no need,” he answered. 
“Tt was blackmail,—until I married 
her. It is blackmail now,—except 
that she wants something different. 
Before it was only money.” 

“She was not content with that?” 

He shook his head. “It’s a 
curious thing for an assistant-master 
to confess to,” he said, meditatively. 
“You would hardly guess it, what 
I’m going to tell you.” 

“Ts that not all?” 
some surprise. 

He laughed. “Would you have 
guessed I was a rich man?” 
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So that was the reason. She 
wanted position ; and she had found 
out his hiding-place, and meant te get 
what she wanted. Still I did not 
understand— 

“You see, it was this way. I 
married her when I was poor, com- 
paratively speaking. I did that to 
save my mother from hearing about 
it; she said she only wanted to be 
married. And then my mother died, 
and my uncle left me his money,— 
that was nearly a year ago. There 
was no need for me to keep on 
schoolmastering ; but this is an out-of- 
the-way place, and I meant to stay 
here until I had found out one or two 
things. I didn’t know where she 
was, for one; she had promised to 
keep away if I married her. You 
see, she could gain nothing by 
publicity then; but she must have 
found out about my uncle, and now, 
—well it’s all over now.” 

Just then we came in sight of the 
valley and the lake. The sun was 
gold on the water, and the red-brick 
house stood above it like a sentinel. 

“Then you stayed here to find out 
your position,—was that the reason ?” 
I asked. He was staring out over 
the valley, and then he pointed to the 
lake. <A little punt pushed out from 
the greenery, and rippled the gold 
water. The Other Man stood looking 
at it; but he said nothing. After 
a little while he turned abruptly. 
“Come,” he said; “we shall be too 
late after all.” 

We were nearly at the school-gates 
when he stopped again. “Jf only 
they need not know yet! If only I 
could have got to the end of this 
term!” 

“Would that help you?” 

“T was going to leave at mid- 
summer. Then I could make her an 
allowance, and travel, or something.” 

The man seemed to be gathering 
himself together before going in at 


the gates. I did not like to hurry 
him; but we had not walked fast, 
and I knew the time the carriage was 
expected back again. “All I want 
is for no one to know,—no one to 
know—” At that moment two stout 
roans drew a phaeton slowly round 
the corner of the road, perhaps five 
hundred yards away. “That settles 
it,” he said, and walked up the drive. 

But we had not gone as far as the 
corner before there was the wave of a 
straw hat in the plantation, and the 
Sinner and the Problem came on to 
the gravel, breathless. They pulled 
up on seeing the Other Man. 

“Well?” said I, and turned down 
the side-path with them. The Other 
Man walked on, looking keenly ahead. 

“She’s gone,” they cried ; and the 
Other Man came after us to borrow a 
match. 

“Who has gone?” asked I, pro- 
ducing my match-box. 

“Why, the lady,” — the Other 
Man’s pipe would not light—‘ the 
lady who asked us to show her over 
the school.” 

“A prospective parent,” said * to 
the Other Man. He nodded, but 
he borrowed another match. ‘“ When 
did she go, small scoundrel?” This 
to the Sinner, who had edged close to 
me ; he stood somewhat in awe of my 
companion, as I knew. 

“Oh, a long time ago. We showed 
her over the school, and she asked a 
lot of questions, and we answered 
them.” 

“ You answered them,” corrected 
the Problem ; “she only asked me one 
question.” 

* And what was that?” 

“Oh, it was whether you and the 
masters were great friends. I said 
yes, of course. But she didn’t speak 


to me much,” he added reflectively. 

“She liked him, because she said he 

was like a boy she used to know.” 
“Oh yes, and she told me a story,” 
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went on the Sinner, “rather a stupid 
one [ thought. It was about a girl, 
who had a brother she was awfully 
fond of, and he was much younger 
than she was, and whenever she was 
going to do anything she ought not to, 
she used to think of him, and then 
she didn’t do it. Only soon he died, 
and then she forgot about him.” 

He stopped. “ Well?” said I. 

“Well, I asked her if that was the 
end, and she said no, it wasn’t quite 
the end. So I said, ‘What is the 
end?’ and she said I had better ask 
you. And then she said she thought 
she had better go.” 

“The end seems to have been that 
she went away. Did she say whether 
she was coming again?” 

“Oh, I asked her, and she said no, 
she didn’t think so. She thought the 
place was too sunny; the sun made 
her eyes water, I think.” 

““H’m,” said I, and turned to the 
Other Man with an eye to the welfare 
of my few remaining matches; but 
he had taken from the Sinner’s hands 
a bat which lacked the string of the 
handle. “Like me to re-string this 
for you?” he asked. And the Sinner 
thanked him with much joy and a 
little astonishment. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue Lady of the Lake was stand- 
ing behind me, and I was putting 
the finishing touches to a study of 
birch-trees. 

“ A week more to-day,” said I. 

“ And then?” she asked. 

“And then, good-bye to this,” I 
answered, tapping my easel. 

“Only to that?” 

“And to the Chief Butler, of 
course.” 

“To whom—the Chief Butler ?” 

“T forgot,” said I. “It is a name 
of my own for one of the masters.” 










She laughed. “I see: mutton- 
chop whiskers and the rest of him 
pepper-and-salt, and a hint of a 
cellar-key seldom used.” 

“Don’t you think it fits him—the 
name?” 

She laughed again—low and 
merrily. ‘“ He reminds me—I don’t 
know why—of the Army and Navy 
Stores, and the suburbs, Blackheath 
and Beckenham and Bickley. Oh, 
yes,—and vestry meetings in 'Ken- 
sington—and funerals at Highgate;— 
and meat-teas, and dinner at two 
on Sundays, and everything that’s 
respectable.” 

“T have often wished,” said I, 
“to be respectable.” 

“ Artists never are, are they? I 
mean, they are unpunctual, and they 
have their meals at odd times, and 
they wear old coats, and they smoke 
the most horrible pipes.” 

“ Now that,” I said, “is unfair. 
“T admit the unpunctuality,—punctu- 
ality is the politeness of people with 
appetites—and the old coat,—because 
tailors are punctual, and impolite 
for that matter. But the pipe,— 
when for three hours I haven’t—” 

“ And it isn’t respectable to make 
hints either.” 

“ You couldn’t call that a hint; it 
was a dying request.” 

“Were you choosing between the 
pipe and me?” she asked innocently. 

“ And it isn’t respectable to make 
hints, either,” I quoted. 

“Quick!” she said, and stamped 
her foot. 

“A dying request to the Queen,” 
I suggested. 

“That is better. Her Majesty 
deigns to grant it. It is permitted 
to you and your descendants to 
smoke in her presence for ever.” 

“T am your Majesty’s most obe- 
dient and grateful servant ;” and I 
took out my pouch and well-loved 
briar-root. 
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“Can anyone fill a pipe?” she 
asked with humility. 

“Probably not, your Majesty. By 
the favour of the gods, I myself am 
able on occasion to do so.” 

“Give it to me,” she cried im- 
periously, and I gave it. She re- 
moved my carefully packed tobacco 
with some small trinket of a knife 
that hung on her chatelaine. “ Now 


the pouch. Why, it smells of hay.” 
* Tt tastes,” I observed, “of 
heaven.” 


“And for that you must have 
patience.” There followed certain 
structural proceedings, and then she 
handed me a pipe filled to the brim,— 
a solid wedge, a kind of masonry of 
tobacco. 

“Your pardon,” said I, and out 
with my knife. 

“Tf you dare to touch it I shall 
go away instantly.” 

‘Tt would seem I have no choice ;” 
and I handed it back to her. There 
followed a process of dissection, and 
it came back to me a wisp of stringy 
leaf, a libel on an ill-made cigarette. 
I surveyed it with misgiving. “ Is 
it permitted,” I asked, “to make any 
alteration in this?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied. 

“In that case,” I said, and re- 
placed it in my pocket. 

“Why do you do that?” she asked. 

“Should I condemn to be burned 
the handiwork of a queen?” I 
could not see how she took that. 
“ Especially of an angry queen,” I 
ventured. 

To this there was no reply. I 
glanced round, and saw her biting 
her lips ; her eyes were lowered and 
she tapped the ground with the point 
of her shoe. Then there stole the 
lightest hint of a smile into the 
corners of her mouth: I turned 
quickly, so that she did not know I 
had seen ; but I did not expect what 
was coming. 
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“There is a limit to the, —the 
things I allow to be said to me; and 
that, I think, a little overstepped it.” 

At the which I rose. “I am re- 
buked,” I said, and began slowly to 
replace my brushes, with an idea of 
returning to the school. 

“You need not trouble,” she said, 
*“T am going ;” and she left me with- 
out another word. 

I watched her white dress and blue 
sash till it was hidden among the 
trees, and I cursed myself for what 
I had said. I had overstepped the 
limit,—I had presumed on too near 
a footing,—nay, almost on a equality. 
An equality! And yet I had seen 
her smile. With that thought I took 
up my brush again, and darkened a 
shade or so on my birch-trees; not 
much more, but sat biting the end 
of the brush and staring out into 
the sky beyond the trees, where a 
kestrel wheeled and hovered. 

“Does the Chief Butier smoke?” 
questioned a voice at my elbow. 

I started; the Lady of the Lake 
stood behind me, her hand on the 
branch of an ash, her mouth all 
seriousness and her eyes all smiles. I 
believe I rose and murmured some- 
thing born of surprise and confusion. 
There lay, a yard or so to the right, 
the stump of a large beech, dry and 
warm in the sun. The Lady of the 
Lake seated herself on it demurely, 
and looked up at me from under the 
broad brim of her hat. “ You haven’t 
answered my question,” she said. 

“The answer would be easily ascer- 
tained—” 

“T asked you to give it me,” she said. 

“By a simple experiment,” I con- 
tinued. 

The Lady of the Lake raised her 
eyebrows and turned her head with 
an air of petulance. She propped her 
chin on her hand and gazed out over 
the lake, and the wind touched her 
hair gently. 
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“You might fill a pipe for him ; 
and if he lighted it, you would know 
he was not a sinoker.” 

I think there was the tiniest smile ; 
but apparently she had not heard 

“What do you call the other 
man?” 

“The Other Man,” said I. 

“ For want of a better name ?” 

“ For want of a worse.” 

Still she set her eyes on the rim of 
hills beyond the lake. “And what 
do you call me?” 

*T do not believe,” said I, “that I 
ever call you anything.” 

She seemed lost in thought, and 
I busied myself with arranging my 
brushes. The sun told me the morn- 
ing was over, and I had promised 
my presence to mine host at lun- 
cheon, his good lady being somewhat 
exercised at my abstinence from that 
meal these last few days, and regard- 
ing it as her personal concern that I 
should leave them with no need of 
another doctor. For I had spent 
three days in the woods, so to say, 
with the hope, I know, that I should 
meet the owner, and twice I had not 
been disappointed, so that time went 
for nothing, and the sandwiches which 
had been pressed on me early in the 
day lay forgotten in my satchel. 

The Lady of the Lake eyed my 
preparations for departure in silence. 
“Of course,” I added slowly, “one 
does not always call a person by the 
name one has given him.” 

* Him ?” she asked. 

* Her,” I answered. 

She propped her chin on her hands 
and looked away again. 

“T think of you, for instance, by 
a name no one calls you.” 

“T do not want to hear it,” she 
said. 

“T believe you asked what it was,” 
I answered. If she was not angry, 


at least the faintest tinge of colour 
flushed on her cheek and faded. There 
may have been a little toss of the 
chin. “I think of you as the Lady 
of the Lake.” She never moved, nor 
betrayed a suspicion of interest in 
what I had said, and even then I 
marvelled that I had dared to say it. 
“And that explains a good deal ;” 
but I found my voice was no longer 
as steady as it ought to have been, 
and I rose hurriedly. 

“ Have you finished your picture?” 
she asked. 

“So far as it is worthy of the name 
of a picture, I have finished it.” 

“ And is it your last?” There was 
never a question put in a more con- 
ventional form than that. 

“With the permission of the Lady 
of the Lake, I had intended to begin 
my last picture to-morrow.” 

“And will that be the prettiest of 
all?” 

“No,” said I. For one moment 
she looked at me, and I could not be 
sure what my eyes were saying. 

But her tone was unaltered when 
she spoke next. “ And at the end of 
the week you will be going?” 

“At the end of the week I shall 
bid good-bye to the Chief Butler.” 

“ And to the Other Man?” 

“ And to the Other Man.” 

“ Will the picture take you a week 
to paint?” She turned her back to 
me and spoke out over the water. 

“T hope it will,” said I; and as 
she did not move I made to go. I 
left her standing there: she never 
once looked round nor spoke; and IJ, 
—who had said more than I had a 
right to say, and knew I must say 
no more—went up the path cursing 
myself that I had said so much, and 
—yes !—counting the hours till I 
should have the opportunity of saying 
it again. 


(To be continued. ) 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


Waite French journalists of the 
baser sort are doing their worst to 
make mischief between the two 
nations, it is pleasant to note how 
insistently French men of letters are 
directing their countrymen’s attention 
to English literature. M. Téodor de 
Wyzewa in the Revue pes Devx 
Monpes, M. Henry Davray in the 
MERCURE DE FRANCE, show friendliness 
and accomplishment in their dealing 
with English letters: M. Gabriel de 
Lautrec, for a member of a witty 
nation, treats English humour with 
uncommon seriousness and respect ; 
and even M. Robert de Souza, while 
thanking Heaven that English is 
Greek to him, occasionally bestows a 
grudging word of praise upon certain 
of our writers whose acquaintance he 
makes in translations. Never before, 
perhaps, was English writing so 
generously represented in French 
periodicals, reviews, and booksellers’ 
catalogues as it is today. And the 
booksellers and editors show a fine 
eclecticism : Carlyle and Walter 
Pater stand cheek by jow!] ; Ruskin 
is elbowed by Mr. Kipling, and Mr. 
Meredith hypnotised by Mr. H. G. 
Wells. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the only prominent Eng- 
lish writer awaiting recognition is 
Miss Marie Corelli. 

It is natural to enquire how our 
compatriots shape in the Gallic mould, 
—whether they gain, how much they 
lose. There is an initial prejudice to 
be overcome. Translation, from any 
but the classical languages, holds a 
mean place among literary kinds ; a 
prevalent belief contemns it as fit 
work for broken-down school-masters 

No. 496.—voL, LXxx1l. 


and forlorn maiden ladies. Long ago, 
even, when to translate Homer or 
Virgil was a reputable achievement, 
good versions were sadly wanting ; 
and for this lack John Dryden gave 
as one reason, “‘ That there is so little 
praise and so small encouragement for 
so considerable a part of learning.” 
The same reason holds good to-day. 
Translation has a bad name; whether 
well or ill done, critics seldom take it 
seriously, with the natural consequence 
that translators themselves are apt to 
esteem their work lightly. Consider, 
for instance, the following delightful 
apology made by a genial and distin- 
guished professor in introducing the 
translation of a serious work: “ Let 
no reader expect that we have turned 
a French book into a really English 
book. Many readers may not 
be displeased at a certain foreign 
accent, which in spoken English is so 
attractive.” The professor (it is almost 
needless to say he was an Irishman) 
was rash to assume that the reader’s 
enthusiasm for a palimpsest was equal 
to his own. Never was a case so com- 
pletely given away at the outset. The 
translation so introduced, as one might 
expect, is irritating in the extreme to 
anyone with the least sense of style ; 
just as a London audience would re- 
sent arich Milesian brogue in an actor 
impersonating Julius Cesar. Trans- 
lation so understood becomes mere 
transliteration. 

Now, disabusing ourselves as com- 
pletely as may be of this inveterate 
prejudice, let us look in some detail 
at a few recent French translations of 
English writers, and see how far they 
deserve the praise and encouragement 
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so commonly denied ; perhaps our 
investigation may provide us with a 
little gentle amusement, and even 
with a few hints towards a theory. 
To begin, then, with a book in 
which the readers of this magazine 
have a prescriptive interest, Mr. 
Pater’s Imaactnary Portraits, his 
favourite book, as he said. M. 
Georges Khnopff, it must be con- 
fessed, is not a very successful trans- 
lator. His knowledge of our idiom is 
scanty, his style groping and painful. 
He seems fo have trusted overmuch 
to his dictionary, and even to have 
used that carelessly. Sebastian von 
Storck, Mr. Pater tells us, ‘‘ made 
light of his distress,” and M. Khnopff 
forthwith writes, “turned his distress 
into flame.” The somnolent old Duke 
of Rosenmold used to “ nod early ” at 
his council-board, and the translator 
is himself caught napping when he 
renders, “se contentait dun signe de 
téte, bien vite.” “The very walls” of 
the re-decorated salon at Valenciennes, 
says the quaint diarist in “‘ A Prince 
of Court Painters,” “seem to cry out : 
—No! to make delicate insinuation, 
for a music, a conversation, nimbler 
than any we have known”; and M. 
Khnopff, mistaking altogether the 
correction by the way, assures us that 
the walls ery out “Non!” This is 
a pardonable slip, perhaps, for which 
Mr. Pater must share the blame with 
M. Khnopff ; but when the translator 
appears to understand by “ Dresden 
china” a miniature Chinese Empire 
set in the heart of Dresden, we are 
forced to rub our eyes and ask what 
set him upon so tricky a work as 
translating English. Such a down- 
right misunderstanding seems to imply 
a numbness of intelligence, an easy 
self-satisfaction which go far to justify 
the general contempt in which trans- 
lations are held. But, glaring errors 
apart, M. Khnopff too often distorts, 
slightly in appearance, but vitally in 


fact, his author's meaning. “The 
great world” is to him le grand 
univers, where Mr. Pater clearly 
meant /e beau monde ; “ unsatisfying” 
becomes insatisfait, “intently” be- 
comes intentionellement ; “ headiness ” 
is completely obscured in candeur. 
What is even more unfortunate than 
verbal weaknesses such as these, the 
whole savour of his style is exotic. 
Mr. Arthur Symons had said of Mr. 
Pater’s prose in this book that it 
“smacked of the French soil”; and a 
French critic quickly retorts that the 
translator, moulding his work with 
scrupulous exactitude to the letter of 
his original, has succeeded in destroy- 
ing every trace of its Gallic quality. 
Can it be that in thus laboriously 
following his author word for word 
M. Khnopff was paying too much 
deference to a dictum of Mr. Pater 
himself? “ Translators,” says the 
latter in his essay on Style, “ have 
not invariably seen how all-important 
vocabulary is in the work of transla- 
tion, driving for the most part at 
idiom or construction Plato, 
for instance, being often reproducible 
by an exact following, with no varia- 
tion in structure, of word after word.” 
A dubious, almost fatal, doctrine this, 
surely. It will be better discussed 
when we have all our data before us ; 
here one is tempted merely to illus- 
trate it by a passage from the same 
essay: “The artist will show no 
favour to short cuts, or hackneyed 
illustration, or an affectation of learn- 
ing designed for the unlearned ; hence 
a contention, a sense of self-restraint 
and renunciation, having for the sus- 
ceptible reader the effect of a challenge 
for minute consideration; the atten- 
tion of the writer . . .” Does 
not this repetition, this “ damnable 
iteration” of assonant syllables and 
cadences, suggest that the writer was 
too greatly preoccupied with single 
words to attend to the general con- 
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struction and rhythm? Again, when 
elsewhere Mr. Pater says that Duke 
Carl “read with a readiness to be 
impressed,” the susceptible reader is 
conscious of a jingle, undesigned, but 
not less vexing. 

It is a far cry from the delicate, 
sober, architectural prose of Mr. Pater 
to the flamboyant, contorted, un- 
kempt prose of Thomas Carlyle. Yet, 
curiously enough, it seems that M. 
Edmond Barthélemy in his translation 
of Sartor Resartus, a refractory 
subject if ever there was one, has been 
much more successful than M. Khnopff. 
Such verbal errors as crop up at rather 
long intervals are perhaps inevitable 
unless the translator has a cyclopzdic 
and polyglot friend continually at his 
elbow. ‘The neighing of all Tatter- 
sall’s,” by the simple neglect of the 
apostrophe, becomes really opprobrious 
in “the neighing of all the Tattersalls” : 
might not M. Barthélemy have ven- 
tured a discreet enquiry? “ The 
Spartans,” says Carlyle, “ speared and 
spitted” their Helots “when they 
grew too numerous ” ; his translator is 
persuaded that is les rejetaient comme 
un vomissement. The Biblical sen- 
tence, “ Out of the eater cometh forth 
meat, out of the strong cometh forth 
sweetness,” is by some amazing psycho- 
logical conjuring transformed into 
Sans ce mangeur, nous ne mangerions 
pas, nous, aujourd’hui; sans cette 
Brute, nous ne serions pas les délicats 
da présent. French translators never 
detect a quotation from Scripture ; 
the “many mansions” of St. John 
are elsewhere resolved into multiples 
étages. But the English reader of 
M. Barthélemy will be most amused 
at the unconscious humour of some of 
his footnotes. He finds it necessary 
sometimes to interpret and label 
Carlyle’s mordant ironies ; and more 
than once he goes astray through 
sheer ignorance of British custom and 
thought. A casual reference to a 


Scottish undergraduate’s “milk-scores” 
evokes the grave explanation that the 
sage was dyspeptic, when nothing 
more serious is involved than the 
week’s bill for the morning dish of 
porridge ; and as an example of the 
“peasant saint” in whom Carlyle 
sees foreshadowed the splendours of 
Heaven, the translator prints, in 
capital letters, the name of Robert 
Burns. 

It was only to be expected that 
many of Carlyle’s picturesque and 
forcible phrases should lose lamentably 
in transference to the soberer French. 
“The sleep of a spinning-top” is 
effectually disguised in /’immobilité 
Pune vertigineuse rotation ; “ bound 
silver snoods about their hair” is 
surely vulgarised in ajusté a leur chi- 
gnon des rubans argent ; and “ infant 
mewling and puking” loses, not vigour 
perhaps, but all fitness for a suburban 
drawing-room when it becomes poupon 
baveux et vomissant. But some of M. 
Barthélemy’s renderings come as near 
to the original as any translator has a 
right to hope: “ dawdling and dream- 
ing and mumbling and maundering ” 
is as well represented by musant et 
révassant et marmottant as many of 
Rabelais’s alliterations, for instance, 
are represented by Urquhart or 
Motteux; and ‘‘downbent, broken- 
hearted, underfoot martyr” is not 
wholly unrecognisable as martyr 
prostré, piétiné, au ceur brisé. In 
some respects, indeed, the translation 
may be said to read better than the 
original. All Germanic inversions per- 
force disappear ; one is not troubled by 
the necessity of springing over several 
lines of print in order to knot loose 
ends of syntax. And yet something 
of Carlyle’s energy and colour is 
preserved,—no mean achievement. 

Robert Browning would seem, at 
first blush, to be a writer little less 
difficult to translate than Carlyle. 
But in the choice of Pippa Passes for 
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his first essay, M. Jules Guiraud has 
been particularly happy and discreet. 
Pippa Passes is the most lucid of 
Browning’s early dramatic pieces, and 
since a great part of it is in prose, it 
makes less exacting demands on the 
translator’s capacity than almost any 
other that might have been selected. 
M. Guiraud has been on the whole 
uncommonly successful; his version, 
which is in prose throughout, with 
line for line renderings of the lyrics, 
is fluent and idiomatic, with not a 
little of the spirit of the original,— 
the passion of the great scene between 
Sebald and Ottima, the quiet natural- 
ness of the girls’ “ talk by the way” 
as Pippa passes from the turret on 
the hill to the Duomo. Once only 
does he really trip in his rendering. 
The “ poor girls sitting on the steps ” 
start a wishing-game: “You wish 
first!” says one of them, and her 
companion’s response is “I? This 
sunset to finish,”"—loving darkness 
rather than light, as the naughtiness 
of the girl subsequently shows. But 
M. Guiraud, forgetting that even 
poverty has its alleviations, gives as 
her reply: Moi? Mowrir av coucher 
du soleil,—the very last thing the 
lightfooted young pagan would have 
desired. 

It is naturally in his treatment of 
the verse that M. Guiraud comes 
short of his original most manifestly. 
French translators rarely attempt to 
transmute verse into verse. M. René 
Doumic has recently declared out- 
right that a poem cannot be trans- 
lated, but only imitated; and that 
view no doubt accounts for the fact 
that the French are traditionally 
content with prose versions of lyrics. 
Blank verse is represented well 
enough by featly modulated prose,— 
though Marchant a la téte de son 
joyeux cortége a travers ce monde de 
verdure is but a poor substitute for 
“ Leading his revel through this leafy 
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world.” Lyrics, however, in which 
form and substance are so intimately 
fused, are merely travestied when 
an attempt is made to give that 
substance formlessly. Few would 
recognise Browning’s lyric refrain 
beginning, “‘Hist!’ said Kate the 
Queen,” in the following : 


** Ecoute”’ dit Catherine la Reine; 

Mais “Oh!” s’écrie la suivante, lui 
nouant les cheveuz : 

“C'est seulement un page que nous 
ne voyons pas et qui chante 

En préparant la patée de vos chiens !”’ 


Criticism is almost totally disarmed 
before such admirable work, each in 
its own kind, as M. George Elwall’s 
translation of Ruskin’s Crown oF 
Witp Otive and Seven Lamps or 
ArcuitecturE, and M. Henry 
Davray’s translation of Mr. H. G. 
Wells's War oF THE WORLDS. 
These titles look a little curious in 
juxtaposition, but where both trans- 
lators are almost impeccable it would 
be invidious to draw distinctions be- 
tween them for what is after all only 
an accident of temperament, or per- 
haps of opportunity. M. Davray is 
an experienced translator whose name, 
already not unfamiliar on this side 
of the Channel, will probably go 
down through the ages as that of 
the dauntless Gallic champion who 
grappled with the prose of Mr. 
Meredith ; a translation of THE 
Ecoist is said to have been in pre- 
paration for several years. Mean- 
while M. Davray is content with 
the fantastics of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
He is clever and alert, deeply versed 
in English colloquialisms, by no 
means hidebound to the letter of 
his text, and master of a fluent 
style which makes even scientific 
description easy reading. He never, 
or hardly ever, mistakes his author’s 
meaning, and is certainly not open 
to the charge of knowing the Eng- 
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lish tongue (in the words of a 
French critic) “ just well enough to 
betray it by an equal ignorance of 
his own.” But do Frenchmen, when 
they “clear their throats,” dégager 
leur gorge embarrassée, as M. Davray 
has it? “ His face was a fair weak- 
ness,” whatever that may mean in 
English, sounds strangely dignified 
in Sa figure & lui dénotait une honor- 
able simplicité cérébrale ; while, when 
this fair-faced curate and his com- 
panion look at each other in silence, 
“taking stock of one another,” we 
hardly imagine them procédant l'un et 
Pautre & un réciproque inventaire de 
leurs personnes. 

For M. George Elwall’s translation 
of Ruskin there is unstinted praise. 
A Frenchman may read it almost 
unwitting that it is not an original 
work. Whatever loss the English 
suffers it is inevitable ; loss is due not 
to any carelessness or incompetence 
on the part of the translator, but 
to the essential differences between 
French and English. Compagnes, for 
instance, is but a cold substitute for 
“helpmates,” and le grand déchire- 
ment et le doute Tune perte, good as 
it is, is not the same thing as “the 
great chasm and pause of loss.” But 
one is conscious throughout of a real 
sympathy between translator and 
author, of a real and sincere effort to 
give the French reader an impression 
of the original, shown by a heedful 
following of the sound as well as of 
the sense, and a deliberate care to 
match idiom with idiom, casting off 
the yoke of literalism when it chafes 
intolerably. M. Elwall gives us an 
opportunity of comparing him with 
M. Barthélemy, for he has to translate 
the famous passage on war quoted by 
Ruskin from Sartor Resartus. A 
brilliant French writer tells me that 
while the latter has written the more 
elegant French, the former has more 
faithfully preserved Carlyle’s “ energy 


and brilliant colour” ; an opinion 
which is especially interesting because 
M. Elwall has departed the more 
widely from Carlyle’s vocabulary and 
structure, has, in short, not translated 
him literally. 

My space allows me but a few out 
of many illustrations of this curious 
and, in the main, triumphant activity 
of Frenchmen in a form of literature 
for which indeed their nation has long 
been celebrated, but which it has 
hitherto rarely condescended to exer- 
cise in our favour. It is now time 
to gather up these disjecta membra 
into some sort of body or generalisa- 
tion. The examples given should 
have made it clear that the French 
have no common ideal or theory of 
translation; every man is more or 
less a law to himself, with the result 
that to the French reader Mr. H. G. 
Wells, let us say, must appear as fine 
a literary artist as Mr. Pater. The 
majority of French translators, says 
M. de Wyzewa, fail in being too 
literal, and he is himself taken to 
task for translating Tolstoi too freely. 
We are no better off in this country. 
One critic sighs for the unchartered 
raciness of a L’Estrange; another 
“inclines to the belief that the in- 
sidious virtue whose praise is sounded 
in such phrases as ‘It reads like an 
English masterpiece,’ and ‘It does 
not read like a translation,’ is culti- 
vated far too religiously by many 
interpreters.” Much could be said 
against this belief; but, in any case, 
here we have two respectable critics 
in direct opposition. ‘Surely it is 
possible to make an attempt to evolve 
a semblance of order out of the 
present anarchy and confusion. “No 
one can expect to enunciate a perfect 
theory of translation,” as a writer said 
recently in Taz Acapemy, but is not 
even a glimmer of light better than 
limitless fog ? 

What light do we get from the 
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practice of the translators of long 
ago? Our own Tudor Translations, 
for example, lately re-edited and be- 
comingly arrayed (in a buckram back 
whose colour fades too quickly, and 
paper sides all too delicate for con- 
tact with this work-day world,)—what 
have they to teach us? First of all, 
that a translator, to be successful, 
must be temperamentally allied with 
his author. Hoby and Shelton, 
Urquhart and Florio, seem to have 
been sworn brothers, counterparts, of 
Castiglione and Cervantes, Rabelais 
and Montaigne, born in due time to 
translate great literature imperishably, 
writing at an epoch of high emprise, 
in the joy of life and the gusto of 
achievement, careless of the so-much- 
a-line or the so-much-per-cent., before 
the world became one vast limited 
liability company,—translating at a 
white fervour of admiration ; Shelton 
(it is barely credible) translated Don 
QUIXOTE in the space of forty days. 
Not one of them escapes all the pit- 
falls that beset the translator’s path 
so thickly; but their verbal errors 
pass almost unnoticed because they 
show us the “form and pressure ” of 
their authors, because they are filled 
with the spirit of them, give us them. 
Translation is too much of a trade in 
these days, when it is all one to the 
mercenary whether his text be philo- 
sophy or art-criticism, romance or a 
chronique scandaleuse. 

Again, the old translators were no 
sticklers for literalism. They were 
not, of course, insolently free like 
that French abbé in the eighteenth 
century who declared himself capable 
of “supplying defects and repairing 
losses” in his original “ by the aid of 
his imagination.” Their idea] was 
rather that of Motteux ; to give their 
author’s “sense in its full extent, 
and his style too, if ’tis to be copied.” 
They would readily have subscribed 
Dryden’s declaration in regard to his 


version of the Ainzip: “I have en- 
deavoured to make Virgil speak such 
English as he would himself have 
spoken, if he had been born in Eng- 
land, and in this present age.” One 
homely instance is typical of many : 
“drunk as an Englishman,” writes 
Rabelais, and Urquhart, with fine 
patriotism, alters it to “drunk as a 
Switzer.” 

This question of literal as against 
free rendering merits further con- 
sideration, for in it lies the gist of 
the matter. Let us hear Dryden 
again: his Essays, recently edited by 
Professor Ker, are a rich mine of 
good sense and sound criticism. 


A translator is to make his author 
appear as charming as possibly he can, 
provided he maintains his character, and 
makes him not unlike himself. 

Too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically ; : 
‘tis a faith like that which proceeds from 
superstition, blind and zealous. , 
Tis almost impossible to translate ver- 
bally, andwell,atthe same time. . . 
Since ev ery language is so full of its own 
proprieties that what is beautiful in one 
is often barbarous, nay sometimes non- 
sense, in another, it would be unreason- 
able to limit a translator to the narrow 
compass of his author’s words: ‘tis 
enough if he choose out some expression 
which does not vitiate the sense. ‘ 
By this means the spirit of an author 
may be transfused, and yet not lost 
for thought, if it be translated 
truly, cannot be lost in another language. 


That is to say, the translator’s first 
preoccupation must be his author's 
thought ; when he has grasped that, 
he is to clothe it in as charming a 
vesture as he can, so as to produce 
upon his reader’s mind the same 
intellectual, the same esthetic effect 
as the original would produce on the 
mind of a person reading it in his 
native tongue. There are thus three 
orders of translators : he who preserves 
the sense without any regard for style, 
for what Dryden calls the “ proprieties 
of the language,” whether his author's 
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or his own; he who preserves the 
sense, and clothes it in a style, good 
in itself perhaps, yet discordant with 
the style of his author; he who pre- 
serves the sense fittingly in a style 
which, while not that of his author 
(style as such is essentially incom- 
municable and untranslateable), is in 
harmony with it and calculated to 
produce, within its own range, a 
similar effect. Of the first order 
we have an example and a warning 
in a recent American translator of 
Balzac’s Lettres A L’ETRANGERE: 
“Tmprint this very succinct explana- 
tion in your beautiful and noble, pure, 
sublime head” is a literal rendering 
in all conscience ; certainly the sense 
is clear, but a sentence which strikes 
the English reader at once as balder- 
dash needs no further condemnation. 
Of the second order we have a classic 
example in Alexander Pope: “A 
pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but not 
Homer,” said Bentley, characterising 
his version of the In1ap once for all. 
Of the third, Urquhart stands out in 
uncontested pre-eminence ; to borrow 
a sentence from the latest editor of 
his translation of Rabelais: “ Surely 
it is an original that you hold in your 
hand, with its perfect sense of narra- 
tive, and its accurate echo of a com- 
plicated phrase !” 

Granted, then, that a translator's 
ideal should be what Urquhart did 
and Dryden approved, what method 
is the translator to adopt in further- 
ance of hisend? Mr. Pater says that 
he must recognise the all importance 
of vocabulary, and that he may often 
follow his author word after word, 
without variation of structure. If 
this meant no more than is implied 
in the old adage “ Delectus verborum 
origo cloquentie (the right choice of 
words is the very mainspring of 
eloquence),” no one would object to 
it; but, however it may be with Plato, 
or with science generally, it is tolerably 


safe to assert that such a principle 
applied to modern French literature 
would result in a monstrosity. The 
complete discussion of this matter 
would involve a consideration of the 
essential differences between the Latin 
and the Anglo-Saxon races,—differ- 
ences in blood and genius, ia physical 
environment and dominant occupa- 
tions, in modes of thought and literary 
expression ; here I can deal with only 
one point, literary expression, and 
that briefly. The wsthetic effect of 
any piece of writing depends on two 
main elements: first, the musical 
element, the harmonious succession 
of vocables, cadence, alliteration, all 
the qualities that express the tem- 
perament of the writer and consti- 
tute the inexplicable basis of style ; 
secondly, the suggestive element, the 
perfume, as it were, exhaled from 
word and phrase,~—reminiscences, it 
may be vague and unconscious in the 
mind of the writer, it may be fully 
recognised and designed, of things 
read ; so that the man who brings the 
best-stored mind to his reading is 
bound to derive the greatest pleasure 
therefrom. How do these two elements 
concern the translator ? 

First, of the musical element. It 
is instantly obvious that translation, 
of whatever kind, can rarely hope to 
preserve the vocal harmonies of the 
original, much less the tricks and 
artifices which give to phrases their 
particular stamp. When Ruskin, for 
instance, contrasts the “ bag-baron” 
with the “crag-baron,” his excellent 
translator secures a sufficiently close 
approximation in Jaron du sac and 
baron du pic; it happens by the 
purest accident that the French 
tongue possesses two monosyllables 
almost exactly corresponding to the 
two in English. But when he talks 
of “sanctifying wealth into common- 
wealth,” the translator has perforce 
to resign whatever virtue may lie in 
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the phrase, rendering it by sanctifiant 
la richesse en en faisant la chose pub- 
lique: he would probably have been 
more successful if he had been less 
literal. So too, when Rabelais, in his 
chapter on the Chitterlings, describes 
the flying hog as gros, gris, gras, the 
cleverest translator in the world would 
probably not excel Motteux’s “ fat, 
thick, grizzly,” which misses abso- 
lutely all effect springing from the 
alliteration with the changing vowels 
of the original. Or, to take a more 
modern instance, when M. de Maulde 
tells us that his ancestors were ac- 
customed to treat les femmes comme 
des femelles, & coups de bdton, the 
translator must e’en put a good face 
on it and acknowledge his inability 
to reproduce the word-play. Even 
Urquhart himself, with all Cotgrave’s 
assistance, sometimes finds his vocabu- 
lary unable to cope with Rabelais’s 
picturesque epithets. ‘ Wide mouthed, 
long-nosed,” are words lean and colour- 
less beside the French bien fendu de 
gueule, bien avantagé en nez. 
Secondly, the suggestive element. 
Words have a colour, an aroma, 
of their own, a content only fully 
grasped by a man of infinite reading. 
No page of Carlyle or Ruskin, for 
example, but is packed with implicit 
borrowings from the great storehouses 
of English literature,—phrases which 
have a reserve of force and a reflex 
beauty. French suffers incalculably 
in its want of well - springs like 
Shakespeare and the Bible, for even 
Moliére has not had one tithe of 
the influence of our supreme classics. 
Now, an ideal translator would be 
alive to all the suggestions of the 
work he was translating, and com- 
petent to reproduce them. To make 
a last quotation from Dryden: “A 
man should be a nice critic in his 
mother-tongue before he attempts to 
translate a foreign language . 
he must perfectly understand his 
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author’s tongue, and absolutely com- 
mand his own.” But such perfection 
is impossible in this world; no trans- 
lator could hope to compass such con- 
summate knowledge in a lifetime. 
What is he then to do? Is he to 
“ follow word after word,” putting in 
the bare equivalents obtainable from 
the dictionary, oblivious of suggestion 
in his original and barren of it in his 
rendering? That is the sad procedure 
of the average translator, and the 
result is a thing void of charm, 
undeserving of praise or encourage- 
ment. Even M. Elwall ignores a 
short quotation from Chaucer made 
by Ruskin, though Old French would 
have given him an almost perfect 
equivalent. But why, if the felici- 
ties of the original needs must escape 
him, should the translator refrain 
from acting on a principle of com- 
pensation, and supplying felicities from 
his own native store, provided they 
consort with his author’s style and 
are equal to his meaning? For in- 
stance, when a writer quotes from an 
old author the phrase gerbe surbattue, 
applied contemptuously to a faded 
woman, why not discard the literal 
“ winnowed sheaf” and, drawing upon 
an old author of our own, write 
“shelled peascod”? Again, a writer 
tells us that marriage is plain house- 
hold bread, not by any means /a 
créme des entremets ou la bouteille de 
champagne: I for one should not 
object if the translator, remembering 
Malvolio, and the phrase expressive 
of the full pagan joy of life in which 
no virtuous amorist may share, 
should pass the cream - tarts and 
champagne for the sake of our “ cakes 
and ale.” 

Such instances suggest the general 
question of metaphor, which is too 
large to be discussed here. It will 
be sufficient to say that an English 
writer will study to be picturesque 
where the Frenchman will strive 
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for order and sobriety. A French 
writer's metaphors are often mathe- 
matical, or drawn from art or science, 
whereas an Englishman will be con- 
crete if possible, and goes out for 
his metaphors into the highways and 
hedges. Hence translated French is apt 
to read flat and insipid, and translated 
English sounds vulgar or extrava- 
gant ; to many Frenchman still, as to 
Voltaire, Shakespeare is an inspired 
savage. An interesting case in point is 
provided by a recent number of the 
Revue Des Deux Monpes. M. Camille 
Bellaigue, reviewing Mr. Shedlock’s 
History OF THE PIANOFORTE Sonata, 
quotes a sentence in which the English 
writer speaks of the sonatas of Philip 
Emmanuel Bach as having “paved 
the way ” for those of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. “ Paved,” says the 
critic, “ strikes me as too hard a 
word. Elles l'ont aplani, tracé tres 
large, trés droit, et quelquefois méme 
elles Vont fleuri,”’ which is very grace- 
ful and very French, but gives to the 
little word paved a force that never 
entered into Mr. Shedlock’s calcula- 
tion. He had no vision of paving- 
stones ; the phrase “paved the way ” 
is current coin of the realm, and has 
been circulating so long that the 
metaphor is worn quite smooth. What 
would M. Bellaigue say to the 
couplet : 


Whose sacred blood, like the young 
tears of May, 

Paves with eternal flowers that un- 
deserving way ? 


When a French author remarks, of 
commencing Benedicks, that, having 
been accustomed in their bachelorhood 
& recolter ce quils ont semé, they do 
not easily accommodate themselves to 
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working for a little community, he 
uses an apparently innocent figure 
which a translator would be tempted 
to render literally. But, in English, 
to reap what one has sown connotes a 
harvest of pains and penalties, while 
the French metaphor implies the 
direct opposite, so that one has to cast 
about for an idiomatic equivalent. It 
is evident, then, that metaphor, like 
vocabulary, has to be transmuted in 
accordance with the genius of the 
language. English vigour must some- 
times be toned down, French abstrac- 
tions must often be given a body 
and raiment, if the translator aims 
at equivalence of «esthetic effect. 

May we not now draw to a conclu- 
sion? Literal translation, as we have 
seen from a sufficiency of examples, is 
predestined to mishap ; it loses sense, 
rhythm, savour; it fails in possi- 
bilities of distinction. So Dryden 
said, “Too faithfully is, indeed, pe- 
dantically ;” a contemporary French 
translator wrote, “Tell me a transla- 
tion is literal, and without seeing it I 
tell you it is bad.” A translator needs 
knowledge, of course; but knowledge 
without feeling, sympathy, intuition, 
will turn literature into dry-as-dust 
and leave the reader cold. Transla- 
tion should be living portraiture, not 
a death-mask ; an “accurate echo” 
through the open air, not the mechani- 
cal evacuation of a phonograph. In 
short, the translator must be some- 
what of an artist. ‘ Not many conde- 
scend to translate,” says Motteux, “but 
such as cannot invent; though to do 
the first well requires often as much 
genius as the latter.” Genius is not 


to be had for the asking; but a 
sympathetic temperament and a clear 
ideal will partly serve. 

Georce H. Ety. 




















WHEN 


Dark is the hour before the dawn, 
and surely never was dawn preceded 
by an hour darker than this. There 
is no sound of living thing within the 
silent rooms and long lonely passages, 
but one may hear the many strange 
voices with which an ancient house 
complains to itself in the silent hours. 
The beams groan and the panels creak, 
and ever and anon come the echoes of 
forgotten footsteps, that were perhaps 
trodden a century ago, and whose 
sound has been ever since wandering 
up and down the world unheard, until 
they have found their way back to 
their first home. Of a truth never 
has an old house had better reason to 
complain. It has known the men of 
eight centuries, who have passed their 
little hurried lives in it, have uttered 
their little hopes and aspirations, have 
wept their little tears, for a moment’s 
space, and then have passed. It has 
known the strange cowled race who 
in the service of God spent their days 
and nights in fast and vigil, and 
whose solemn Oremus was the only 
sound that broke the stillness of the 
old grey walls. Others too it has 


known. Plumed and booted and 
spurred, the haughty noble has 


strutted his brief span through its 
courts and passages; the thrifty 
merchant has wakened the silence 
of night with the clink of gold, less 
perishable than himself in spite of all 
the philosophers. These and many 
more have added their little para- 
graphs to the history of the ancient 
house, and it groans anew as it con- 
siders the futility of man and his 
works. And now there are new 
inmates. Little feet that dance and 
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cause many an ache to its venerable 
timbers, little voices that shout and 
sing and bid unconscious defiance to 
destroying Time. And indeed for 
them Time seems to stand still, leaning 
on his scythe, as though he knew that 
before one thing he was powerless, 
the eternal spirit of youth. But the 
old house has no love for youth. It 
groans and creaks with renewed 
energy, and now and then summons 
the north wind to its aid and bangs 
its doors in loud discordant protest. 
The little feet and merry voices are 
still now, for it is the hour before the 
dawn. Even the old house, as though 
it has protested enough, is sinking 
into slumber. 

But lo, at the end of the passage 
appears a glimmer of light just 
sufficient to deepen the gloom. It 
approaches, and a dim figure seems to 
accompany it. What is it? Is it a 
Will o’ the Wisp imprisoned for its 
evil deeds by the monks of long ago ? 
Is it that strange thing, a corpse- 
candle, that link with another world, 
whose appearance betokens that death 
has set his icy grip on one of them 
that are in the house? No, as it comes 
nearer it is evidently no more mystic 
thing than a bedroom-candle, and the 
figure that accompanies it is the figure 
ofaman. A burglar, think you? It 
may be, for he moves most cautiously. 
Slowly and carefully he picks his way 
down the broad staircase, crosses the 
hall and opens a door under a low 
archway. Let us follow him; if it 
be a burglar we must raise an alarm. 
Passing in through the doorway, we 
seem to be in a large room but 
faintly discovered by his little candle; 
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but he has lighted the gas, and now 
we may observe him and his sur- 
roundings. If he be a burglar he 
is most quaintly attired, for as he 
stands in his stocking-feet he is evi- 
dently clad in shooting-costume; a 
loose Norfolk-jacket, under which we 
catch a glimpse of a woollen jersey, 
does not look like the raiment of a 
burglar. He seems to have been 
expected too, for on the table in the 
middle of the room is a fair white 
cloth and on the cloth are the 
materials for a meal. There are the 
goodly proportions of an uncut ham, 
a loaf of sweet white bread, a butter- 
dish, a teapot, cup, and saucer, and 
other aids to breakfast. The man 
turns towards the fender where stands 
a kettle on a small oil-stove. He 
lights the stove, and at this moment 
the clock on the mantlepiece strikes 
three. It still lacks nearly two hours 
to sunrise, and by the chinks of the 
shutters we can see that it is yet 
dark. While the kettle is boiling let 
us glance round the room. It is not 
so large as we supposed, but it is very 
charming. The low ceiling displays 
two oak beams and a third which 
crosses them. The walls are panelled 
with dark oak, and on them hang a 
few pictures, mostly of sporting sub- 
jects but not all, for over the broad 
fireplace hangs the Sistine Madonna, 
gazing as if with mild disapproval at 
the preparations for breakfast. There 
are many bookcases, too, with that 
friendly appearance which the soul 
loveth, but we may not linger among 
them for the kettle has boiled and the 
man is already at his meal. Leaning 
against the loaf is a book, and he 
smiles as he reads, as if he loved it. 
Let us glance over his shoulder to see 
what it is that charms him; the 
sentence on which his eye is fixed is 
this: “And in the morning about 
three or four of the clock, visit the 
water-side, but not too near, for they 
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have a cunning watchman, and are 
watchful themselves too,”—a quaint 
old sentence out of a quaint old book, 
clad in a quaint old sheepskin jacket. 

Now he has finished his breakfast, 
shut his book, and is already leaving 
the room. In the hall he unfastens 
the shutters of the glass door which 
opens on to the drive. Through the 
frosted panes comes in a faint grey 
light more ghostly than the former 
darkness ; but it is light, a twilight 
which gives promise of day. He sits 
him down on a chair, our friend, and 
puts on his boots and a stout pair of 
leathern gaiters. This done he opens 
another door, passes through it and 
returns laden with many things. On 
his back is a great creel, in one hand 
a bundle of fishing-rods, in the other 
a campstool and a basket, and a hat 
is on his head. And now, opening 
the glass door, he steps out into the 
drive, and we his companions step out 
with him unseen. For a few moments 
he stands drinking in the pure morn- 
ing air in deep draughts, for by now 
it is morning and we can see the 
outline of some of the nearer trees. 
Then he turns and walks down the 
drive to an ancient gateway, under 
which he passes and so out into the 
road. Following the road for some 
hundred yards, he turns to the right 
into a narrow lane which leads 
abruptly down hill. Here he has to 
pick his way carefully for there are 
many loose stones underfoot, and the 
morning light is not yet strong enough 
to show him the dangers of his path. 
After he has gone about a quarter of 
a mile along the lane he comes to a 
gate on his left over which he climbs 
into a field, wherein are some sleepy 
bullocks who gaze at him with won- 
dering eyes. A few yards further 
and he is at the water-side. 

A belt of white mist still hangs 
over the river which flows between 
its level banks noiseless, deep, and 
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strong. On this side grow rushes 
whose vivid green betokens that their 
roots abide in no black fetid mud, but 
in clean wholesome gravel. On the 
other side grow bullrushes, and where 
they are there is mud in plenty, cruel 
slimy mud that year by year claims 
its hecatomb of victims from the flocks 
and herds that pasture among the 
river-meads. But our honest angler 
has nought to do with mud, and he 
knows right well that fishes love it 
not, when they may make their feed- 
ing-ground on good appetising gravel. 
He wastes no time, however, in inward 
contemplation, but strides along the 
bank until he comes to a little pro- 
montory of firm ground that juts out 
into the stream. Below this the water 
seems to repent of its unreasoning 
haste, turning and creeping along the 
bank, as though it would retrace its 
course. This little bay or eddy is 
fringed with rushes, among which lies 
a tiny piece of paper, a casual waif 
borne hither by the breeze, a man 
would say. And yet ’tis not the 
work of nature but of art; for last 
night there came one furtively with 
a dark lantern, who with unerring 
hand cast into the water at this self- 
same spot ten large balls compounded 
of rich bread, yielding bran, and easy 
clay, and finally placed the piece of 
paper where it is now plain to see. 
And he has come again in this twi- 
light of the gods to reap the reward 
of his patient toils. 

Let us see how he sets about it. 
First he places his campstool firmly 
some four feet from the water’s edge. 
Then from the supplementary basket 
which he has brought he produces 
three balls like to those which he 
offered to the fishes on the previous 
night, only smaller. These he deftly 
drops into the stream, one close to the 
bank, the other two about eight feet 
out just where the river hesitates in 
its course and then divides. Next, 
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taking his rods and creel, he retires 
back into the meadow, to prepare for 
the attack. He unties the bundle of 
rods and takes out the handle of his 
landing-net, to which he fixes the net 
which lay in his creel. And this is 
wise in him; we have known anglers 
so impatient to begin that they have 
forgotten to make ready their net, 
and so when that mighty fish came, 
whose advent they so eagerly awaited, 
they have seen him indeed and 
straightway lost him, which is the 
more bitter part. Next he takes 
from its case a mighty rod whose 
joints are six and its length as many 
yards; yet is it light, for it comes 
from a land where a generous sun 
makes the canes grow tall and straight 
and hollow withal. To the butt of 
this he affixes a large wooden reel on 
which is wound a line of fair white 
silk, which he swiftly passes through 
the rings; to this he fastens a bottom- 
line of fine gut on which is a large 
quill float (once reft from some lament- 
ing swan), which he fixes ten feet 
from the hook. And now he arranges 
his lure. In his creel is a canvas 
bag full of rich moss, and in the moss 
are worms innumerable both small 
and great. One of these he places 
on his hook, a large one for it is a 
large hook; and then he takes the 
rod down to the water’s edge. Very 
quietly he drops his line in at the 
outer edge of the eddy where just 
now he cast in his ground-bait. He 
knows that the water there is nine 
feet deep, and that the bullet, which 
is on his line, will be resting on the 
gravel while his bait is borne hither 
and thither by the ebb and flow. 
Resting this rod on the stalwart 
rushes, he takes another from the 
bundle and prepares it. Far other 
in kind is this, no more than twelve 
feet long and so light that a mid- 
summer fairy might use it with one 
hand, and so frail that it would not 
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support the dead weight of even a 
little fish, and it has come from far 
Japan. ‘To it he fastens no reel, but 
a line of single hair on which is a 
tiny float and two small shots to 
balance it. Then he takes his seat 
on his campstool with his landing-net 
at his left hand and his creel beside 
him. On the hook of his second rod 
he moulds a piece of white paste, 
with no niggardly hand for he is not 
minded to catch little fish, and drops 
it in not far from the bank. He 
rests this rod too on the rushes, and 
then he lights his pipe. 

Some men say one thing and some 
another, but we will always maintain 
that fishes seldom begin their breakfast 
before the sun has risen. Our friend 
has not yet had a bite; but just as 
the sun’s orb appears above the eastern 
hills, his nearer float is slightly jerked. 
An instant, and it glides slowly 
beneath the surface. His hand is on 
the rod and a gentle strike meets with 
a stubborn resistance. Then there is 
a glorious fight, not sudden nor dash- 
ing, but a battle of obstinacy and 
strength. The fish fights deep down 
and circles round and round bending 
the little rod almost to the water. 
The angler can employ no force, for 
a single hair, even though it be the 
hair of beauty, can only draw to itself 
a resisting power by the subtlest of 
strategem. Some two minutes the 
battle lasts, and then the circles grow 
shorter and shorter, and the fish 
gradually comes to the surface, and 
we catch a glimpse of a broad copper- 
coloured side. At last the fish is 
mastered, and the angler, changing 
his rod to the left hand, takes his net 
in the right. Now he rises and, 
stooping down over the rushes, dips 
the net under the fish and the battle 
is won. His pocket-scales tell us that 
the fish weighs two pounds and a half. 
Though it is a bream, which is not 
a very determined fighter, it is no 
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smal] triumph to have landed so heavy 
a fish on a single hair. Our friend 
appears well pleased ; but we do not 
grudge him his pleasure, for we know 
that ever in the track of joy follow 
sorrow and black care. 

Our philosophy is proved, for, scarce 
has he baited and reset his line, than 
his other float sinks into the depths. 
With hasty hand he strikes and 
another is hooked ; but no, it is only 
a paltry little eel which has absorbed 
both worm and hook. Had its pro- 
portions been equal to its will, it 
would have swallowed line, rod, and 
angler too. It is evidently no welcome 
guest, and it is ten to one that the 
angler will be a hook the poorer. 
And so he is; but the eel’s corpse is 
flung far away over the river, and 
maledicatur resounds on the breeze. 
If we may adapt the words of the 
poet, “ He had not fought him in vain, 
but in sorry plight was he”; for one 
eel, be it never so small, can make 
itself an intolerable burden to a man 
who holds that cleanliness is next to 
godliness. But he is not daunted; 
swiftly he repairs his damaged tackle 
and rebaits, not again with a worm, 
but with a piece of paste so large that 
one would think that twelve fish in 
these degenerate days could scarcely 
swallow it. 

It is not long before the little float 
again disappears, and the timely strike 
induces another battle. This time it 
is brisker, and the feeble rod is more 
than once in jeopardy. Cunning and 
patience however succeed, and the 
quarry is safely landed. This is no 
bream, but a fish whose ruddy fins, 
silver scales, and gold-flecked eyes 
bewray the roach. And truly he is 
a noble sight ; a pound and a quarter 
is his weight, but his fighting-power 
exceeds that of his cousin the bream 
who sought the death before him. 
Again the hook is baited and returned 
to the stream; and again, after no 
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long interval, it darts under like 
lightning. A strike, a rush, and then 
—alack, a shotless, hookless line is 
fluttering in the air! It is not every 
man, if indeed any, that can capture 
logger-headed chub on a single hair, 
because his rush is as the rush of a 
bull and cannot be checked. This line 
must be repaired ; the other still lies 
untouched, for the bait is no meat for 
little fish, and great fish are slow and 
hard to entice. The hair-line is soon 
made whole again, but only to meet 
with fresh misfortune. The float dis- 
appears, and a fish is hooked. It 
moves deliberately about, much as 
though it were a log of wood suddenly 
instilled with life. Long the angler 
humours it and fondly hopes to have 
obtained the mastery, but presently 
the fish makes slowly but irresistibly 
for the middle of the river. Its 
opponent can only hold on, for he 
has no running line, and it avails him 
nothing. The line again parts, and 
he is desolate ; for such are the ways 
of great bream. This is a sad mis- 
fortune, for, if we mistake not, he is 
now gone with bitter complainings to 
his kinsmen, and they will take warn- 
ing and refrain from the deceitful feast. 
And indeed the angler catches nothing 
for more than an hour, except it be one 
or two small roach which are returned 
to the stream that they may attain 
greater weight and wisdom. Never- 
theless he fishes on in patience, for 
the shoal of bream may come again, 
and it were pity to go home with but 
two fish to show for all his pains. 

In the meantime there has been 
plenty to interest us. Far away down 
the river we saw a mighty bird that 
rose with much flapping of wings, and 
sailed away with its legs stretched out 
like a pennant behind it. That was 
a heron, who was breakfasting on the 
shallows below. Perchance some 
labourer going forth to his work 
disturbed him; perchance it was 


another angler, though anglers at this 
early hour are not common. 

A little while ago there was a great 
commotion on the other side of the 
river. We saw many tiny fish leap 
out of the water in all directions, and 
in the midst of them was a turbulent 
wave caused by master perch, who 
was also breakfasting. Once indeed 
he came right across the river after 
some hapless bleak, and we saw him 
quite plainly. He even inspected our 
angler’s float, but concluded that it 
was not good to eat, and departed 
back to where the fish-fry live. 

But see, what was that came up 
to the surface some ten yards out, 
rolling mightily, and displaying the 
tip of a dark fin and a fragment of 
tail? That we believe to have been 
a great carp, for there are a few in 
the river; and our friend seems to 
think so too, for he takes up his big 
rod and proceeds to change the bait. 
He first takes off the hook, and 
selects another from his tackle-case, 
a smal] triangle with sharp bright 
points. From his creel he takes a 
little tin, and from the tin a little 
potato, of the sort that makes lamb 
and green peas a dish for a king. 
Then he threads the potato on to the 
hook with a small baiting-needle until 
the hook is quite hidden, which is 
the easier done because the potato 
has been boiled and is soft. With 
this new bait he casts forth his line, 
and it is not impossible that the carp 
may find it to his taste, for river-carp, 
though very cunning, may sometimes 
be deluded in the early morning. 

And now his other float is gone 
again, and another bream comes to 
bank. After this he is royally busy, 
for he catches seven one after the 
other. That is the way of it, for 
bream stay not always in the same 
place, but rather wander up and 
down ; and when they come to where 
the angler is, then if he is adroit he 
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may catch several ere the shoal has 
passed him. But of these seven none 
is so heavy as the first one, though 
two of them are near two pounds 
apiece. And after the bream he 
catches some more roach, handsome 
fellows of over half a pound. 

All this while the potato has tran- 
quilly offered its plump attractions in 
vain. But just now we thought we 
saw a slight movement of the float, 
such as a sudden gust of wind might 
cause. Yes, there it is again; some 
fish is without doubt curiously ex- 
amining the bait. And now the 
angler is placed on the horns of a 
dilemma. Suddenly his little float 
disappears ; he strikes, and is fast in 
a good fish ; and at that moment his 
eye wanders off to the other float. 
Where is it? He cannot see it any- 
where. Without hesitating he moves 
the other rod to his left hand, and, 
seizing the big rod with his right, 
strikes hard. Now he is no longer in 
doubt as to where his float may be, 
for, as he strikes, the rod is almost 
torn from his hand and the light 
check on the reel screams loudly as 
the line runs out. There is nothing 
for it; he must abandon the other 
fish, whatever it be, and use all his 
energies for the big one. There is no 
doubt that it is a big one, for it has 
already got twenty yards of line out 
and is making straight for the bull- 
rushes on the other side. The angler 
is up and along the bank in an in- 
stant, running down stream. Now 
he can get across strain on the fish, 
and only just in time, for two yards 
more and it would have reached its 
hold and then, farewell to it. But 
now he has turned it back into the 
middle of the river, and it fights 
doggedly in the deeps with now and 
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then another dart for the bullrushes. 
The battle is long and fierce, but the 
fish is gradually weakening, and the 
angler is shortening his line. Nowa 
dire misgiving seizes him ; how is he 
to get it out? The carp must be 
seven or eight pounds in weight, and 
his landing-net is not nearly big 
enough. But providence is on his 
side, for see, along the bank another 
angler is hastening to his aid. He 
has been pike-fishing, and carries a 
great landing-net which would hold 
a fellow of twenty pounds. At last 
the carp is brought close in to the 
bank, and the newcomer has it safe 
in the folds of his net. The scales 
announce that it weighs seven pounds 
and three ounces. Its bronze armour 
gleams in the sun, and our friend 
thinks, as he surveys it, that he is a 
fortunate man. He is indeed, for 
though the anglers in the river be 
many, yet they that capture the 
river-carp be very few. Some day 
that carp shall adorn his chamber, 
tricked out in a handsome case, and 
confessing by his superscription who 
killed him and how. 

But time has meanwhile sped, and 
the angler bethinks him of a further 
breakfast, and packs up his tackle to 
go. The other fish, needless to say, 
has departed and taken with him 
most of the line. But that cannot 
disturb our friend’s equanimity, for 
with fifteen fish, weighing nearly 
twenty-two pounds, he can go home 
with a quiet mind and be not ashamed 
to speak with his family in the gate. 
His shoulders will surely ache before 
he gets there, but that is as well, for 
unlimited prosperity is good for no 
man. And so let us leave him. 


H. T. 8. 











An extension of the British Sphere 
of Influence in South Africa had 
just been agreed upon. The Home 
Government had long hung back, but 
at last yielded to the persuasive pres- 
sure brought to bear upon it. 

“This sort of thing must not go 
on,” said one of the heads of that 
Government. ‘“ Our Imperial respon- 
sibilities are too widespread already. 
It is time that we stopped. You 
fellows out there must understand 
that you are not to keep forcing our 
hand like this. We don’t want 
any more territory anywhere.” 

The colonist, who had been the 
chief instrument of the persuasive 
pressure, and to whom this was said, 
promptly replied: “ My good sir, you 
don’t know your map.” 

“What?” was the not unnatural 
answer. “What on earth do you 
mean?” 

“T mean that if you knew your 
map, you would know that our work 
is finished. You need not warn us 
about forcing your hand; this last 
extension finishes up all that can be 
done. All the Spheres of Influence 
of all the Powers are now defined. 
We are only just in time to prevent 
this last tract of the earth’s surface 
from being snatched up by some 
other colonising government. There 
is now not a morsel of unappropriated 
territory left on the face of the 
globe.” 

In making this sweeping assertion 
the colonist took for granted, of 
course, that the Soudan would ulti- 
mately be brought into the Sphere 
of British Influence. Taking this as 
a foregone conclusion, he was right 
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in what he said. 


His statement, 
in fact, became justified by Lord 


Kitchener’s crowning success at 
Khartoum. The statesman probably 
knew his map in other quarters of 
the globe than Africa. He probably 
knew that all the Spheres of Influ- 
ence in those other parts of the world 
were settled ; but he evidently thought 
that in the Dark Continent there 
were still left some antres vast and 
deserts idle, and that the Imperial 
authorities ought to forbid any exten- 
sion of their responsibilities in such 
places. 

The map which this statesman did 
not know ought assuredly to be of 
deep interest to all of us. From the 
Cape of Good Hope northwards we 
now have two thousand lineal miles of 
country under British paramountcy. 
This great territory is bounded on 
the west by the Portuguese and 
German possessions which monopolise 
the Atlantic seaboard from the Congo 
River down to the Cape Colony, with 
the exception of the tiny British 
settlement at Walvish Bay. At the 
northern limit of this stretch of two 
thousand miles there is the Congo 
Free State. Fortunately this coun- 
try is open to British trade, having 
been placed under the International 
Association by the Congress of Powers 
which met in Berlin in 1884; and 
consequently it cannot be made a 
coign of vantage at any time against 
British interests. Coming down from 
Egypt through the Soudan, the Sphere 
of British Influence, consummated by 
our capture of Omdurman in 1898, 
stretches southwards till it joins 
hands, through the free trade areas 
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of Central Africa, with the British 
possessions in South Africa. Its 
eastern boundaries are too long 
established, from Abyssinia down- 
wards, to need particularising, and 
the same may be said of its western 
limits. But what, after all, is the 
worth of it? In what respect is 
humanity the better for all the blood 
and treasure which the Soudan has 
cost? In what way were our colonists 
working for good when they fore- 
stalled other Powers in the scramble 
for Spheres of Influence in the re- 
maining African territories ? 

As to British intervention in the 
Soudan, the late Mr. Steevens has 
made the worth of it vividly plain, 
and most easy to understand. The 
closing chapter of his book Wir 


KircHENER to Kuartoum pictur- 
esquely and passionately sums up 
the whole matter. 

The poor Soudan! A God- 


accursed wilderness. . . Its people 
are naked and dirty, ignorant and be- 
sotted. To put Egyptians, cor- 
rupt, lazy, timid, often rank cowards, to 
rule the Soudan, would be to invite 
another Mahdi From Abyssinia 
to Wadai swelters the miserable Soudan 
—beggarly, empty, weed-grown, rank 
with blood. 


Not a twice told tale, but a thou- 
sand times told history, is that of 
England’s rule in Egypt: of Mah- 
dism’s devastating career in the 
Soudan ; of the threatened engulphing 
of all Egypt by that wave of murder- 
ous fanaticism; and of the final 
overthrow of those long-conquering 
hordes of Dervishes by an army 
raised up out of nothing,—raised up 
by British officers during sixteen 
years of unremitting toil, sore trial, 
and manifold disappointments. It is 
only for the sake of the moral of it 
that such a well-worn theme is now 
referred to. 
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Sixteen years of toilsome failure, of 
toilsome slow success [says Steevens]. 
Blood goes by quality as well as 
quantity ; who can tell what future deeds 
we lost when we lost Gordon and Stewart 
and Earle, Burnaby and Owen 

, .? By sheer wear of work, the 
Soudan has eaten up our best by hun- 
dreds. . . . If we were the sordid 
counter-jumpers that Frenchmen try to 
think us, we should have ruled a red line, 
and thought no more of a worthless land, 
bottomless for our gold, thirsty for our 
blood. We did nothing such. 

We gave more money ; we gave the lives 
of men we loved. Now we can 
permit ourselves to think of it in peace. 


It is only of the breed of English, 
Irish, and Scotch that words like 
these can be said. It is only by this 
breed that armies are raised up out 
of nothing. It is only by this breed 
that our former enemies can be 
rapidly converted into valued and 
trusty soldiers of our empire. And 
it is not only by our highly placed 
officers that these magic changes are 
wrought. Here is what Steevens 
says of another type, the sergeant- 
instructor : 


His passionate devotion to duty rises 
toa daily heroism. . . Stiffened by 
marches and fights and cholera camps, 
broadened by contact with things new 
and strange, polished by a closer associa- 
tion with his officers than the service 
allows at home, elevated by responsibility 
cheerfully undertaken and honourably 
sustained,—he is a mirror of soldierly 
virtue. 


Thus we arrive at some very de- 
finite benefits to humanity in each 
extension of British rule. In all 
quarters of the globe there has been 
this rescue-work to do. It was 
rescue-work in Egypt, and in the 
Soudan, and in Matabeleland. Else- 
where, too, it has always been rescue- 
work when British paramountcy has 
been established in distant lands. In 
one instance there is some bankrupt 
government that can neither fulfil its 
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engagements with the outside world, 
nor its duties to its own wretched 
subjects, and whose condition is con- 
sequently a menace to the peace of 
mankind. In another instance there 
is some fair land torn asunder by the 
internecine wars of rival races, and 
erying aloud for the firm control of 
some civilised power. In a third 
instance there is some hapless com- 
munity writhing in the grip of a 
savage invasion. When such momen- 
tous events occur on the borders of 
our possessions, the immediate safety 
of those possessions renders it impera- 
tive that the rescue-work be under- 
taken, cost what it may. 

Fortunately that work is always 
pregnant with far deeper issues than 
the mere safety of some existing 
possession. It carries into ever- 
widening regions the inestimable 
blessings of an honest and able 
administration. It blesses the nation 
that gives, and the nation that re- 
ceives. “The tools to him who can 
use them” is the most practical of 
all precepts. Judged by this test, 
how does England stand? By this 
test are we justified in our rule in 
India, and in all our colonies and 
protectorates ? 

If we will but think for a moment 
of our noble array of viceroys and 
administrators, of their grand services 
to humanity, their  self-sacrificing 
labours, their sagacious measures for 
the welfare of those they governed,— 
if we will but reflect on all this, we 
shall be unable to sink to the bathos 
of asking what good, after all, they 
have done for us. Marcellus’s ex- 
postulation may well be applied to 
any attempted carping at such in- 
violable reputations. 

We do them wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer them the show of violence; 


For they are, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


In plain and sober truth we know 
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full well that no era of the world’s 
history has ever seen any govern- 
ments equal to those of our expanded 
England, and the men of our own 
time have worthily maintained the 
singleness of purpose of their honoured 
predecessors. The science of right- 
fully ruling subject races was never 
before carried out so honestly, so 
skilfully, and so unselfishly. Even 
on the lowest utilitarian grounds, 
never was there any such good busi- 
ness done before. ‘The tools to him 
who can use them” is a test whereby 
the usefulness to humanity of all our 
rescue-work is most satisfactorily vin- 
dicated. 

But its usefulness to humanity 
does not prevent many of our free 
and independent electors from pro- 
testing strongly against it. They do 
not see why they, the tax-payers, are 
to be involved in the risks, expenses, 
and serious responsibilities of these 
Quixotic enterprises, as they call 
them. Relief to the hard-working 
electors is what they plead for, rather 
than these foreign ventures for the 
imagined good of humanity. Many 
immediate boons to themselves, they 
think, could be brought about by 
a more whole-souled devotion to 
domestic affairs on the part of the 
nation. Less interference abroad, 
therefore, is what they want. They 
are aware, of course, that foreign 
trade is necessary, and that their own 
prosperity is due to the vast volume 
of our over-sea commerce, and that 
there can be no other way of sup- 
porting our teeming millions at home. 
They know all this, but they fail to 
see what benefits to themselves are 
to be derived from our rescue-work in 
the beggarly Soudan, and from our 
extensions of influence in the bar- 
barous interior regions of the Dark 
Continent. 

When once, however, they admit 
the vital necessity of our enormous 
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foreign trade, their objections to 
special phases of England’s expansion 
cannot logically be maintained. It 
has always been for purposes of trade 
that our footings in distant lands 
were first established. In all our 
Imperial possessions, from India 
downwards, this has been so; and 
each onward expansion has been 
merely a necessary sequence of some 
antecedent forward movement. In 
this way has all our rescue-work been 
justified ; to flinch from going for- 
wards each time would have resulted 
in losing some previous gain. Besides 
this, the forward movements are sure 
to be eventually remunerative, how- 
ever unpromising the enterprises in 
question may seem to be at first. 
Apart from these mere utilitarian 
considerations there is always the 
supreme usefulness to humanity of 
affording to oppressed races the 
benefits of an honest and capable 
administration. 

If our free and independent electors 
were only aware of the true bearings of 
this complex phenomenon of colonial 
expansion, their objections would 
straightway vanish. If they were 
only aware of the amount of grist 
that it brings to their mill, they 
would assuredly accept with grati- 
tude every forward movement made 
by our colonial pioneers. This grist 
to their mill is in the form of an ever- 
widening market for British products. 
These forward movements are creat- 
ing new markets for British manufac- 
tures to the extent of many millions 
of pounds sterling. By far the greater 
part of the material for trans-continen- 
tal railways and telegraph-lines comes 
from home, and brings in enormous 
sums of money to our manufacturing 
classes. Much of the material for 


thousands of buildings of all descrip- 
tions, from hotels and warehouses to 
public offices and churches, adds its 
quota to the enrichment of the mother- 
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country. Harbour-works, _ bridges, 
irrigation-works, mining machinery 
and millions of pounds’ worth of all 
sorts of manufactured articles for our 
new towns and farms and industrial 
settlements all helpg to swell the 
enormous total. Then-there are huge 
increases to our shipping, and to our 
carrying trade and general commerce 
in supplying the manifold needs of all 
these new territories brought under 
civilisation. 

It has happened over and over 
again that strenuous attempts have 
been made by the Transvaal Boers to 
possess themselves of the enormous 
tracts of country now known as 
British Bechuanaland and Rhodesia. 
In 1868 the Boer President, Pretorius, 
issued a proclamation extending the 
boundaries of his Republic to Lake 
N’gami. Emigrant Boers were scat- 
tered all through Bechuanaland at 
that time. The trade route to the north 
from the Cape Colony was altogether 

locked by this Boer annexation of 
Bechuanaland. There was no idea 
at that time that Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland would ever be brought 
under British paramountcy. Bechu- 
analand itself had no attractions for 
British settlers. Consequently it 
was a wonder, in view of our usual 
supineness at that period, that any 
remonstrance was addressed to Presi- 
dent Pretorius. Fortunately this 
wonder came to pass; Queen Victoria’s 
Government refused to acknowledge 
the validity of the annexation, and 
President Pretorius had to retire 
within his own boundaries. 

Nevertheless it was easy for some 
of the nomadic Boers to graze their 
flocks and herds in Bechuanaland, and 
to make hunting excursions there of 
many months’ duration. After the 
Transvaal War of 1881 they grew 
bolder, and did a deal of cattle-lifting 
from the various Bechuana tribes. 
They then went on to establish the 
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freebooting Republics of Stellaland 
and Goshen. This was rather more 
than our Home Government could 
tolerate. A military force of four 
thousand men was organised in 1884, 
under Sir Charles Warren, to clear 
out the freebooters and to establish 
peace and order. In the following 
year the Queen’s sovereignty was pro- 
claimed there, and British Bechuana- 
land came into being. 

The short-lived Republics of Stelle- 
land and Goshen were never revived, 
and this rescued land, cleared of its 
freebooters, became most orderly and 
quiescent under the benign administra- 
tion of Sir Sidney Shippard. Happy 
is the land that has no history. The 
short and simple annals of the poor 
were all the history that British 
Bechuanaland had for many years. 
The nearest railway was at Kimberley, 
one hundred and twenty-seven miles 
south of Vryburg, Sir Sidney Ship- 
pard’s seat of government. When 
the Cape government had extended its 
railway-system as far as Kimberley, it 
rested upon its laurels. To have got 
six hundred and forty-seven miles 
from Cape Town was considered a 
great achievement, and Kimberley was 
looked upon as the natural terminus 
because of its diamond-mines. There 
were plenty of good business-reasons 
why the railway should have been 
brought to this flourishing industrial 
centre ; there seemed to be equally 
good reasons why it should terminate 
there. It was considered that all the 
regions to the northward would never 
become so peopled as to afford pay- 
able traffic for even the cheapest of 
light railways. ‘To have said in those 
days that Matabeleland, the Zambesi, 
the central African lakes, Khartoum, 
and Cairo were all to be, within a 
measurable period of time, united to 
Kimberley by telegraph-lines and rail- 
ways would have seemed nothing 
short of madness. 
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In those sleepy days when colonial 
expansion northward of Bechuana- 
land was undreamed of, save by Mr. 
Rhodes, I happened to witness some 
scenes illustrative of the difference 
between Boer and Boer ; that is to 
say, between the freebooters of 1884 
and the better types of Transvaalers 
and Free Staters. Only a few years 
after this freebooting era I fell in with 
sundry deputations of Boers travelling 
through British Bechuanaland. They 
were remarkably fine looking men, tall 
and stalwart, bronzed and _ bearded, 
and perfect pictures of health and 
happiness. They were very pleasant 
fellows to meet, their bearing being 
notably frank and simple and their 
talk idomatic, racy, unaffected, and 
interesting. They were all owners of 
land in the Orange Free State, they 
told me, and their present mission was 
to look out for fresh pastures. It was 
becoming a general experience in the 
Orange Free State, they said, that 
the farmers’ families and cattle had 
reached that stage of increase that 
some of them must migrate to new 
farms. No more land was obtainable 
in their own country, and they had 
therefore come to look at a number 
of farms which were now for sale in 
these new pastoral regions of British 
Bechuanaland. 

Their idea of a farm was a tract 
of about ten square miles of open 
veldt, quite unfenced, and only 
marked by corner beacons at long 
intervals. There were plenty of such 
tracts to be had just then, at 
moderate prices, from the Surveyor- 
General’s Department of Bechuana- 
land. The perfect absence of any- 
thing like race-hatred was one of the 
most striking characteristics of these 
energetic sporting farmers. In their 
friendships with their English fellow- 
settlers in South Africa, as well as in 
their honesty and straightforwardness, 
they were of an altogether different 
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stamp from those freebooters whom 
Sir Charles Warren had so lately 
dealt with. They were quite willing 
to cast in their lot with our British 
colonists, and to become loyal land- 
owners in this new Crown colony. 
There are thousands of Transvaal 
Boers, of course, who are of the same 
admirable type as this progressive 
class of Free Staters. It is only when 
they are misled by political mischief- 
makers that these Boer friends of 
ours can ever become opposed to the 
fair-play principles of British para- 
mountcy. As to this problem of 
over-crowding, discussed by our Free 
State delegates, a few words should 
be said. According to the census of 
1890 there were only seventy-seven 
thousand seven hundred and sixteen 
white men in the Orange Free State, 
and one hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
two natives, chiefly Basutos and 
Baralongs. The State has an area of 
about seventy thousand square miles, 
and is of great fertility and unsur- 
passed salubrity in all its parts. Com- 
pared Me countries of anything 
like equal a tages it is but sparsely 
peopled ; but the Boers, unfortun- 


| ately, love to keep to sparsely peopled 


territories. In those days there was 
a golden dream of future colonisation 
much indulged in by these Trans- 
vaalers. There was a goodly heritage 
waiting for them, they fondly hoped, 
and for their children ; not Bechuana- 
land, but a far superior country. It 
was a land of promise, richly stocked 
with all that the Boer mind most in- 
tensely loves. Many of their hunters 
had made successful excursions there ; 
some of them had spent long months 
wandering in it, and had penetrated a 
couple of hundred miles, or more, into 
its alluring valleys and_ uplands. 
They reported that the further they 
went the greater were the attractions 
of this coveted land. Vast herds of 


large and small game roamed over its 
rich veldt, and the condition of these 
creatures gave assurance of what a 
grand grazing-country this would be 
some day for God’s chosen people, the 
Transvaal Boers. Only let us wait, 
they said, for King Lobengula’s death, 
and for feuds among the then unre- 
strained savages who now constitute 
his too formidable army, and for King 
Gungunhana’s death too; then these 
spacious game-carrying pastures and 
forests will be ours. Matabeleland, 
Mashonaland, Manikaland, and Gaza- 
land will all be ours. It will be 
for us to dispossess the heathen, 
and to enter into this goodly heritage. 
And to appease the legitimate earth- 
hunger of our children’s children 
there will still be the vast territories 
northward of the great Zambesi river. 
As for the dispossessed heathen, it 
is the Lord’s will that we should 
rule over them, and that they should 
be our bondsmen. 

Here was a threatened destruction 
of much of the usefulness of England’s 
rescue-work in the Soudan and in 
Bechuanaland. <A threatened destruc- 
tion, too, of the international useful- 
ness of the Congo Free State, and of 
England’s Central and East African 
Protectorates. If the Transvaal Boers 
had accomplished all their cherished 
projects in the country between the 
Limpopo and Zambesi rivers, their 
intrusion there would have been a 
death-blow to our work of abolishing 
the slave-trade in the Dark Continent. 
It would have been a death-blow to 
all designs for trans-continental tele- 
graphs and railways, and for indus- 
trial colonies, and for substituting 
peace and prosperity for rapine and 
savagery. 

Naturally the chagrin of these 
chosen people, as the Transvaalers 
love to call themselves, was intensely 
bitter when they found that they 
were to be baulked of their coveted 










































































































































prey. King Lobengula’s treaty of 
peace and amity with Queen Victoria 
in 1888, and the actual occupation of 
Mashonaland in 1890 by the British 
South Africa Company, were crushing 
blows to their hopes of northern ex- 
pansion. Nevertheless some of them 
tried to make a fight for it by entering 
Southern Mashonaland for the pur- 
pose of founding an armed Republic 
there, in defiance of England. The 
leader of these freebooters was Com- 
mander Ferreira, an intimate friend 
of President Kruger. Force then 
was opposed to force. The Chartered 
Company’s police mustered at the 
fords on the Limpopo river, and pre- 
pared to fight the intruders. Ferreira, 
seeing his cause hopeless, allowed him- 
self to be made prisoner, and was 
taken to Sclisbury, the seat of the 
Chartered Company’s Government. 
His followers quickly dispersed, and 
nothing more was heard of the in- 
tended Boer Republic in Mashonaland. 
President Kruger, with his usual cun- 
ning, disavowed all connection with this 
abortive defiance of England’s power. 

It is unnecessary to make more 
than a passing allusion to the Boers’ 
final attempts to fight their way into 
Rhodesia against Colonel Plumer’s 
troops, and their temporary over-run- 
ning of Bechuanaland. These were 
their last expiring efforts in a policy 
they have always been pursuing ; the 
policy of placing themselves astride of 
the great trade-routes from the Cape 
Colony to the interior of Africa ; the 
policy of in this way throttling the 
expansion of England from the south 
towards Cairo. 

England’s mission is steadily being 
fulfilled, despite these attempted 
hindrances. The _ trans-continental 
telegraph line is already at Lake 
Tanganyika. No less than three 
thousand six hundred and thirteen 
miles of it had been erected up to the 
end of 1898. Besides its progress 
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from Lake Tanganyika, it is also to 
be constructed from the Soudan, and 
there is to be a middle point from 
which it is to be erected both north- 
wards and southwards. A railway, 
six hundred and seventy miles in 
length, will soon be available for 
bringing the material from the coast 
to this central point, which is near 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. The line was 
commenced from the coast, at Mom- 
basa, in 1895, and will soon be 
approaching completion. The rapid 
progress which is being made in open- 
ing the Dark Continent is seen in 
these works, as well as in a bridge, 
thirteen hundred and eighty-three 
feet in length, which was completed 
in 1899 at Mombasa. 

These six hundred and seventy 
miles of railway from the Indian 
Ocean at Mombasa take us to a point 
on the north of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
only little more than a thousand miles 
south of Khartoum. Going in the 
opposite direction from this middle 
point, we have only about seven hun- 
dred miles of telegraphic construction 
remaining to be done to where the 
line is now in process of erection. 
Thus there remains to be constructed 
only some seventeen hundred miles of 
telegraph-line, the material for which 
can be brought simultaneously to four 
accessible places, to connect Cape 
Town with Cairo. Instead of carrying 
the line through the Congo Free 
State, Mr. Rhodes has preferred the 
shorter eastward route which takes us 
through a few hundred miles of the 
German Protectorate, the Kaiser’s 
permission to use this route having 
been duly obtained. It is not long 
since we looked upon this connection 
of Cape Town with Cairo as a utopian 
project not likely to be fulfilled for 
another fifty years or so, if at all. 
Now we find that another few years 
of work will assuredly see the com- 
pletion of it. 
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Much slower, of course, are the 
more costly and difficult works of the 
great trans-continental railway. The 
story of Mr. Rhodes’s correspondence, 
up to the year 1899, with our Colonial 
Office on this most ambitious engineer- 
ing proposal, is related in Mr. Hens- 
man’s newly published History oF 
Ruopesia. Among the arguments 
adduced by Mr. Rhodes in favour of 
so truly an Imperial undertaking are 
the noble uses to be made of it in 
putting down the slave-trade. It 
would enable much more effectual 
means to be employed to this humane 
end than the present inadequate and 
expensive blockades of river-mouths 
by gun-boats. Then there are the 
substantial benefits to British trade 
accruing from the supply of railway- 
material and rolling-stock, and other 
home-manufactures, to the value of 
many millions of pounds sterling. 
Fortunately there are capitalists who 
are supplying all the funds necessary 
for the Rhodesian extensions from 
Bulawayo and Salisbury of this great 
trunk railway. Its ultimate connec- 
tion with Cairo, by way of the Cen- 
tral African lakes and Khartoum, 
may now be regarded as well within the 
range of practical politics and finance. 

In estimating the future payable- 
ness of this work, it is to be borne in 
mind that there are regions of much 
fertility awaiting development through- 
out the course of the proposed railway. 
In many places much preparatory 
colonisation has been effected, and 
useful works executed, some of which 
date back to more than a generation 
ago. There is the Stevenson road, 


for instance, a monument of success- 
ful missionary enterprise. It connects 
the great water-ways of Lakes Nyassa 
and Tanganyika, and is two hundred 
and twenty miles in length. The 
trade-route, of which this road forms 
a part, between Nyassaland and the 
Congo River, has long been a fre- 
quented highway. Nyassaland was 
once densely populated, but has suf- 
fered in bygone times from the ter- 
rible devastations of the slave-raiders. 
Under happier conditions it is now 
proving a most valuable country. It 
is becoming so industrially settled, 
and there is so much traffic through 
it, that in the year 1895 no less than 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
letters and parcels were dealt with 
by its postal officials. 

One of the results of the pacifica- 
tion of the Soudan, and the consequent 
security of Upper Egypt, is that by 
the expenditure of English capital, 
under the direction of English en- 
gineers, a lake of two hundred miles 
in length at Assuan is now being 
formed. Trans-continental telegraphs 
and railways, bridges, roads, a new 
lake of two hundred miles long, 
irrigation- works, industrial colonies, 
out-posts for repressing the slave- 
trade, honest and progressive govern- 
ment for myriads of helpless wretches, 
and, as a mercenary make-weight, an 
ever widening market for our home 
manufactures,—such are the fruits of 
our rescue-work in these distant regions 
of the earth. 

S. C. Norris, J.P. 


(Late Mining-Commissioner 
in Rhodesia.) 











THE MISSIONARY IN CHINA AND ELSEWHERE. 


Durinea the last few months, since 
the attention of Europe has been so 
emphatically drawn to China, the 
searchlight of the Press has been 
turned full on that bewildering coun- 
try ; and as a factor in the strangest 
convulsion of modern times, the work 
of the missionary societies has not 
been overlooked. Many people re- 
gard the missionary at ordinary times 
merely as an inconvenient and super- 
fluous by-product of Christianity. 
Their earliest impressions of him were 
perhaps derived from the picture on 
the cover of a missionary publication 
specially intended for the edification 
of youth, which depicted him as a 


stiffly conventional person in a black 
coat, standing under a _ palm-tree 
holding up a small volume to the 
respectful gaze of a man and two boys 
dark in complexion and very scantily 


clad. Years have altered the cover 
of the missionary publication but not 
the impression it made; and as they 
saw the missionary then they see him 
still, a rigid awkward figure amazingly 
incongruous among the palms and 
temples of the immemorial East. In 
times of peace this rigid incongruity 
provokes a smile; in times of diffi- 
culty and danger it incurs rebuke as 
well as contempt. 

Fault is found less often with the 
missionary than with his methods. 
His critics as a rule give him credit 
for good intentions, earnestness, devo- 
tion to his work, and for considerable 
self-sacrifice ; and they would generally 
be willing to tolerate him if he did 
not insist upon making himself in- 
tolerable. If he were a little more 
amenable to advice, more flexible, 


more ready to adapt himself to his 
surroundings, a use might be found 
for him ; he too might have his niche 
in the great political and commercial 
scheme of the world. Some indeed 
would prefer, with Mr. Thorold Dick- 
son, for example, in a recent number 
of this magazine, to abolish him al- 
together, or at least to confine him 
to the Near East, to such fields of 
labour as Whitechapel and Bethnal 
Green. But even they recognise that 
the abolishing of the missionary in 
the present state of public opinion is 
a counsel of perfection on which it 
is useless to insist, and all that can 
be done in the circumstances is to 
try and prevail on him to take a 
reasonable view of his position. 

The man who sets out with the 
hope of evangelising China is invited 
in the first place to realise that the 
great majority of the Chinese are 
already on the way to heaven, while 
too many of our own countrymen, for 
lack of guides, are pursuing a very 
different path. Should the missionary 
plead that though his countrymen 
may complain of a lack of guidance 
they cannot justly be said to suffer 
from any conspicuous lack of guides, 
and still persist in carrying his mer- 
chandise to the land of his choice, he 
is urged at least to be governed there 
by one or two plain rules. In the 
first place he should carefully refrain 
from teaching any specific Christian 
dogma. “The mysteries and metaphy- 
sical inconsistencies of Christianity ” 
(which would have been so useful in 
Whitechapel) are, it seems, wholly 
unintelligible to the Chinese masses ; 
partly because the Chinese language 
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is illadapted to convey ideas so 
foreign to the Chinese mind, and 
partly because the average Chinaman 
is already stuffed so full of philosophy 
and religion that he can hold no more. 
The faith which found its way to the 
heart and conscience of Greek and 
Syrian and Scythian, of Celt and 
Goth, has no message for China. A 
still greater hindrance is presented in 
the fact that Christianity is insepar- 
ably associated in the Chinese mind 
with the political projects which in 
the past it has frequently heralded. 
The first of these obstacles is not 
so insurmountable as it seems at first 
sight. The difficulty of acquiring a 
complete mastery of the Chinese lan- 
guage is no doubt immense, and yet 
Europeans do contrive to learn it for 
diplomatic and commercial purposes. 
The religious teacher treads on more 
delicate ground than the trader and 
the diplomatist, but even this diffi- 
culty may be exaggerated. It would 
not be correct to say that Buddhism 
is the religion of China; but the 
whole of China is penetrated by its 
teachings, and every Buddhist is 
familiar with the idea of sin, repent- 
ance, expiation, the efficacy of prayer, 
hell, and heaven. It is not easy to 
believe that the tongue in which 
millions have learned of the miracu- 
lous birth of Gautama and of his 
awakening after death, can find no 
words in which to relate the Christian 
story of the Incarnation and _ the 
Resurrection. There are Chinese 
scholars who hold that the Chinese 
version of the New Testament re- 
flects the original more faithfully 
than our own. From the influence 
of Buddhism in China, the mission- 
ary may derive still further encou- 
ragement. The Chinese, we are told, 


have such an abhorrence of the 
foreigner that we can never hope to 
overcome the prejudices of that ex- 
But every one knows 


clusive race. 


that Buddhism itself is a foreign 
religion in China, and the greater 
part of Chinese Buddhist literature 
has been imported from abroad. Its 
victory might have been still more 
complete had it not been for its 
monastic basis which the Chinese, for 
whom ancestor-worship is the key- 
stone of the social fabric, regard with 
a certain contempt. 

Since the Founder of Christianity 
was condemned to death as a political 
agitator, there has rarely been any 
religious persecution which was not 
inspired or explained by reasons of 
state; and to this rule the recent 
massacres in China have been no 
exception. The gravest disadvantage 
with which modern Christianity in 
China has to contend is undoubtedly 
the fact that it was presented to that 
country at the bayonet’s point, and 
is closely connected in consequence 
with past humiliations and acute 
apprehensions for the future ; and it 
is impossible to deny that this sus- 
picion has some justification, though 
for this the British Protestant 
societies are not to blame. The 
cause which the missionary has at 
heart would be better advanced if 
his Government could agree to 
ignore him altogether, but this could 
hardly be done without seriously 
affecting the position of his country- 
men in China; since the Chinese 
would find it difficult to discriminate 
with any degree of certainty between 
the European who might be mur- 
dered with impunity and the Euro- 
pean whose death would be reckoned 
an international outrage. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that 
Christian enterprise in China does 
not date from the Treaty of Tient- 
sin. The city of Si-gnan-fu, whose 
name has grown familiar to English- 
men since it became the refuge of 
the Manchu dynasty, was once an 
outpost of Christianity; and a tablet 
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still exists in that remote city which 
records that in the seventh century 
“the illustrious religion had spread 
itself in every direction and Christian 
temples were in a hundred cities,” 
There is no need to conclude too 
hastily that the tide which over- 
whelmed those early pioneers can 
never ebb again. 

But if the Christian missionary is 
to preach no distinctive Christian 
dogma, what is he to do? He is 
to occupy himself with ethics. The 
sacred books of the Chinese inculcate 
honesty, charity, and an upright life, 
and “to see Christians practising 
these virtues in a higher degree 
than themselves will influence the 
Chinese.” But will it make Chris- 
tians of them? That, after all, is 
the question which concerns the mis- 
sionary most closely. The English- 
man living a life somewhat more 
honest, more upright and more 
charitable than his own, may strike 
the Chinaman as an admirable and 
elevating spectacle, but in order to 
do this is it necessary to call oneself 
a Christian missionary? Would not 
a Christian merchant or a Christian 
consul answer the purpose just as 
well ? 

A French statesman with a dis- 
like to vague generalities once de. 
clared that there are social questions 
but no social question. We may 
reverse the saying and say that, 
broadly speaking, there are no mis- 
sionary questions but only a_ mis- 
sionary question. The point at issue, 
that is to say, is not whether the 
missionary is a benefit in this locality 
or in that, but whether he is wanted 
anywhere. As we complain of him 
to-day in China, we complained of 
him yesterday in Uganda, and the 
day before yesterday in India. His 
chief the 


characteristics have been 


same everywhere and in all ages, and 
first among them is his faculty for 
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disturbing the traditional repose of 
the lands he visits; and what is the 
lament to which we are now listen- 
ing but an echo of that ancient cry 
of dismay, 7hese that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither 
also? It is this which makes it im- 
possible for many people, advocates 
of order, respecters of authority, to 
contemplate the missionary with any 
patience. Whatever our neighbours 
may say of our untamable ferocity, 
we are still for peace at almost any 
price, and so high is the value which 
we set upon a quiet life that we 
find much to commend in the Vol- 
tairean conception of God as a great 
permanent Chief of Police whom, had 
He not existed, we must have in- 
vented in the interests of decency 
and good government. It follows 
that no religion which makes a man 
feel tolerably secure and comfortable 
is to be lightly despised, much less 
up-rooted, whatever name it bears. 
“Some time ago,” says Dr. Eitel 
in his Lectures on Buddhism, “a 
Chinese gentleman, a Confucianist to 
the backbone, expressed in a conver- 
sation with me his contempt for 
Buddhism, but at the same time, 
when I showed him a Chinese trans- 
lation of a Buddhist Sutra, he owned 
he had learned it by heart. When 
I asked him how he came to study 
a Buddhist book, he assured me with 
the greatest seriousness that it was 
universally known, and proved also 
by his own experience, that the read- 
ing of this Sutra was a never-failing 
panacea for stomach-ache.” Who 
does not sympathise with the Con- 
fucianist? What more satisfactory 
test of the value of a religion could 
one ask for? If the Christian 
Church could have accommodated 
herself to this view, if she could 
have decided that her first aim was 
to make man comfortable, her highest 
inspiration to let well alone, what 























infinite suffering the world might 


have been spared! She refused from 
the first to adopt this tranquil 
policy, and with that refusal her 
character and destiny are bound up. 
We are all familiar with the argu- 
ments of the Little-England party in 
politics (it is difficult to find a more 
polite and equally intelligible term) 
as opposed to the advocates of Im- 
perialism. Are there no Hooligans 
in Southwark, they say, that we must 
needs undertake to police the Afghan 
frontier? Why labour to improve 
the irrigation of Egypt while dwellers 
in Shadwell are short of water every 
summer? And the cost of these dis- 
tant enterprises! The millions spent 
in righting the wrongs of a handful 
of Outlanders in South Africa might 
have settled the question of housing 
the poor of London once for all. 
The nation has chosen, for better or 
worse, between these two policies ; 
the Christian Church had no choice. 
The Imperial ideal is for her the only 
ideal. She has followed it down the 
centuries often by miry and doubtful 
ways, with garments torn and soiled : 
she follows it now, we hope, with 
cleaner feet ; but when she turns her 
back upon it, it will be time for the 
eagles to gather together. It is not 
easy to find a name for the Little- 
Englander of Christianity, but he 
exists and has probably always existed. 
When “the apostles which were at 
Jerusalem sent Peter and John to 
Samaria,” when Gregory dispatched 
his evangelists to Britain, how warmly 
he must have protested in the name 
of patriotism and common sense 
against such reckless waste of means 
and men while Jerusalem was still 
unconverted and Rome a sink of 
corruption. He may even have urged 
that Samaria had already been for 
many centuries in possession of a 
highly civilised form of religion, and 
that the tongue of the Ancient Briton 
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was ill-adapted for the exposition of 
the subtle mysteries of an oriental 
creed. Had his counsels prevailed 
we should be living to-day in a pagan 
Europe, with Christianity existing 
perhaps as an interesting survival side 
by side with Judaism behind some 
Ghetto wall. It is open to anyone to 
affirm that the Church’s victory was 
the world’s misfortune, that pagan 
Europe would have been a _ better 
place to live in than Christian 
Europe ; it is not open to anyone to 
ignore the fact that the Gospel which 
proclaims the Divine message of 
reconciliation, holds also that mourn- 
ful saying,—Vot peace but a sword. 
No one will maintain that the 
individual missionary is invariably all 
that a religious teacher ought to be. 
He is sometimes narrow and ignorant, 
sometimes wanting in tact, sometimes, 
even, in charity. In this respect he 
is not altogether unlike religious 
teachers and others who stay at home. 
It is true that what is a drawback at 
home may be a disaster abroad, and 
that the Church should choose her 
ablest men for foreign service espe- 
cially in the East ; and since mission- 
work can only be effectively and 
permanently injured from within, any 
criticism which drives home to the 
advocates of missions the sense of 
their responsibility in this matter is 
of the greatest value. The evangelist 
whose equipment consists chiefly of 
good intentions is perhaps less wanted 
in China than anywhere else. But it 
is not to the shortcomings of indivi- 
duals that our attention has been so 
frequently drawn of late, but rather 
to the mission itself ; and it cannot be 
said too plainly that in rejecting the 
missionary principle we are in danger, 
according to the German proverb, of 
throwing out the child with the bath- 
water. In arraigning that principle 
we are arraigning Christianity itself ; 
and before the missionary can be 
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abolished it will be probably necessary 
to abolish the Christian Church. 
The native Christian in our own 


dependencies has not much to do 
with the missionary in China; but 
no attack on missions is complete 
without a fling at him, and a few 
words may therefore be said on Mr. 
Dickson’s last paragraphs. We are 
told that the vast majority of Civil 
Servants all over the East agree 
“that as a rule the native Christian 
convert is less admirable than the 
native heathen”; and the Civil Ser- 
vants are the governing class and 
may be presumed to know something 
about their own business. Wherever 
the creed of the governing class differs 
from that of the governed, tempta- 
tions to hypocrisy must always be 
incessant and powerful; truthful- 
ness is not the virtue of the East, 
and there are doubtless numbers of 
natives who would be glad to com- 
mend themselves to their superiors by 
a purely complimentary profession of 
the alien faith. But the uniform 
does not make the soldier; any one 
can put on a uniform. The native 
Christian convert does, however, 
exist, and it must be owned that he 
is not always a good witness for 
the defence. Christianity has ever 
been (among other things) the refuge 
of the destitute. Her doors are set 
wide to the slave and the outcast, 
to the failures of all creeds and 
races ; Despairing of no man is the 
written above her portals, 
and no one ever hoped so largely 
without being largely disappointed. 
It is not in reality that the native 
Christian is worse than he was as 
a heathen, but that he is expected 
better. Christianity 
forbids a man to pilfer, to prevaricate, 
to shirk his work; can he do these 
things and yet profess himself a Chris- 
tian without being justly denounced 


device 


to be so much 





as a hypocrite and an 
Perhaps not; but the connection 
between morality and religion is 
nowhere insisted upon so strongly as 
in the case of the Christian native. 
The English housemaid breaks a bowl 
and tells an untruth about it: the 
English groom is caught selling his 
master’s oats; and yet we do not 
despair of Christianity in the West. 
We are not, in fact, so much as- 
tonished at the groom’s dishonesty 
because he is a member of the Chris- 
tian Church as because he brought 
with him an excellent character from 
his last place. We are infinitely 
more indulgent to those who have 
been urged from infancy along the 
path of Christian morality than to 
him who sets his uncertain feet for 
the first time upon that steep ascent. 

Among those who have believed 
very earnestly in mission work in 
India are to be found such names 
as Donald Macleod, James Thomason 
(“one of the most successful English- 
men,” says Sir Richard Temple, “ that 
have ever borne sway in India”) who 
translated the Psalms into Hindus- 
tani for the use of native Christians, 
and Herbert Edwardes whom Lord 
Roberts has pronounced “one of the 
most remarkable men the Indian 
army ever produced”; and _ there 
would be no difficulty in adding to 
them other soldiers and civilians, past 
and present. “T believe,” said Lord 
Lawrence, “ notwithstanding all that 
the English people have done to 
benefit India, the missionaries have 
done more than all other agencies 
combined.” Did these distinguished 
administrators deliberately encourage 
the manufacture of hypocrites? Or 
are we to regard them as exceptions 
to the rule that the governing class 
in India knows something of its own 
business ? 


impostor ? 


H C. Macpowatt. 





























SOMETHING ABOUT 


THE excuse for saying something 
about this quaint old school is to be 
found in the fact, the sad fact, that 
it is about, so far as London is con- 
cerned, to die; indeed, so certain is 
its death that several people fancy it 
to be already dead, that is, to have 
been moved from London. The 
words that follow will be written by 
one who has good cause to love 
Christ’s Hospital, as it is and as it 
has been, and who is too old and 
stupid to appreciate the wisdom of 
transplanting the goodly tree that 
has sheltered so many little lives. 
It may be safely left for others to 
foresee and sing the glories that shall 
be elsewhere; the present writer 
merely pauses at the parting of the 
ways, not to look forward, but to cast 
his eyes and memory backward to- 
wards what has been. The young 
men are certain to see visions, while 
to the old men remains the sad and 
most unprofitable privilege of dream- 
ing dreams. This does not profess to 
be a history ; there are many histories 
already, and there will be, we may 
fancy, many more; this is merely, in 
the words of the title, ‘Something 
about Christ’s Hospital.” 

The site had been occupied by the 
Grey Friars (the name that Thackeray 
appropriated for his old school, the 
Charterhouse), and was conveyed, if 
civil language must be used, by the 
Defender of the Faith. Edward the 
Sixth’s advisers, finding their world 
in evil plight, decided to do some- 
thing for the sick, the young, and the 
sturdy vagabonds, respectively; the 
sick were to be nursed, the children 
taught and fed and clothed (mainten- 
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ance preceding education in the old 
folios of the Hospital), the idlers made 
to work, or thrashed. It is some- 
what of an error to suppose that 
people were necessarily stupid because 
they lived three hundred years ago, 
or even more. Some people think 
to-day that to nurse the sick and 
teach the young are useful tasks, and 
that it might be no bad thing to 
make the path of the idler and the 
vagabond less of a primrose path than 
it is. But the present purpose is to 
say something of the children. The 
poor young King expressed his thanks 
to God that he had been allowed to 
live long enougli to see the beginning 
of the good work at Christ’s Hospital ; 
and Bishop Ridley, who advised him 
in these matters, expressed in a 
sermon his sense of the munificence 


of a Mr. Alderman Dobbs, in a 
paragraph beginning “Oh Dobbs, 


Dobbs!” After saying how much 
gratitude is due to other members of 
the London Corporation, he adds, “and 
especially to thee, oh Dobbs!” Thus 
arose the royal hospitals, Christ’s, 
St. Bartholomew’s, and _ Bridewell, 
that attended to the young, the sick, 
and the sturdy vagabond respectively ; 
and documents connected with these 
hospitals are handed over yearly on 
St. Matthew's Day by the chief clerk 
of Christ’s Hospital to the Lord 
Mayor of London, and are by him 
passed on to the town-clerk who 
promises to place them in the City 
archives. The occasion of this 
delivery of documents is interesting, 
it may be, in more ways than one. 
It is of interest, perhaps, as showing 
a process of decay, a retrogression in 
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festivity, a process (or, rather, a 
recess) that you might not expect to 
meet with in the City. St. Matthew’s 
Day used to be the great day at 
Christ’s Hospital ; it was the speech- 
day, the occasion of a sermon by 
some famous Old Boy, and of a 
banquet. One by one these fell 
away ; the speech-day was put back 
till the last day of the summer term, 
the banquet faded, but the sermon 
still goes on. The word faded is used 
advisedly, because the process was 
a gradual one. For many years a 
bottle of wine, port or sherry, was 
sent to each member of the Staff; 
that practice has been given up now 
for more than five-and-twenty years, 
but a quarter of a century ago men 
still lived who took in one way what 
they could not in another. At the 
dessert upon that day, which is still 
provided in the Court Room, there 
was one man at any rate who seized 
a decanter of port, and, clinging to it, 
gradually emptied it of its contents. 
His father might have managed his 
three bottles at a sitting; his son 
probably cannot with impunity even 
drink one glass of port at four in the 
afternoon. To-day two paltry bottles 
suffice to slake the thirst of all the 
guests; many content themselves 
with tea, and carry off, by way of 
perquisite, a little bag of macaroons. 
What a retrogression, from all the 
ancient glories of St. Matthew’s Day 
to a cup of tea and a bag of biscuits ! 
A whole holiday used to be granted 
on the following day, that all might 
recover from the possible dryness of 
the sermon and the probable damp- 
ness of the dinner ; now the holiday 
falls at another time. 

The mention of a holiday recalls 
the fact that within the memory of 
living men the boys had no other 
continuous holiday than one month in 
the summer: between that date and 
u quarter of a century ago the month 
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had grown into six weeks, and they 
had also four free weeks in winter ; 
but the Easter holiday was a matter 
of days rather than of weeks, and was 
of no use to those boys who lived far 
from London. These days have now 
been expanded into almost three 
weeks, mainly by the transference of 
single days,—whole leaves as they were 
called—that used to come at about 
the rate of one per month, and these 
had in earlier times been substituted 
for the Saints’ Days, which had been 
always free from work but came at 
very irregular intervals. 

Something has been said about the 
original purpose of Christ’s Hospital 
(which men of Belial call the Blue 
Coat School) but whatever was its 
purpose, it soon became a sort of 
Foundling Hospital ; babies were left 
upon its doorsteps and others were 
picked up outside. Many years ago 
the writer saw some early records in 
the old books of the Hospital, and 
two points struck him, besides the 
beauty of the writing, which would 
naturally appeal to one to whom a 
headmaster once observed “ You were 
never taught writing, 1 suppose?” : 
one was, that children took their 
names from the place in which they 
were picked up, John Oldchange, for 
example, Mary Milkstreet, or from 
the absence of all knowledge of their 
past, as Richard Nomoreknowen and 
Jane Thatgodgaveus ; and the second 
was that the mortality was terrible, 
dead being a not uncommon entry 
after the registration of the name. 
One infant got the surname of Gramor 
from being found upon the doorstep 
of the gramor-school. Poor boy! he 
grew up to be a master in that school ; 
there he lived and there he died, and 
near there, in accordance with his 
last wish, his body lies. There is 
a certain pathos in his birth and life 
and death, but there is also another 
side to such interments ; in the early 
































days all people connected with the 
Hospital might be buried on the 
premises, boys, masters, officers, and 
such interments were continued till 
within the memory of men still living. 
Another baby was left upon the 
premises with a label attached to his 
clothing that bore two prayers in 
poetry; one that, not being well 
weaned, he might be given “ by nites 
a letel bear” (a little beer), the other 
that he might be on the mathematical 
foundation or, to quote his own poetic 
words, “ King Charles is bag I ffane 
wold ware”: he meant the metal 
badge upon the shoulder of some boys 
which still attracts the attention and 
sometimes excites the admiration of 
the visitor. Charles the Second 
founded this school as Edward the 
Sixth founded the other, but in 
neither case does the King appear to 
have endowed the school; the site 
was lying waste, some people living 
there as quasi-squatters. Pepys, as 
an Admiralty man, was interested in 
the Royal Mathematical School, which 
was intended to prepare boys for the 
sea, and did so, as it still does. From 
some words of his about a public 
supping held one night each week in 
Lent, it would appear that that mys- 
terious performance (a blending of 
religious exercise, food, and feudal 
service) was much the same in those 
days that it is in these. The income 
in the earliest days was most pre- 
carious, depending partly, it would 
seem, on Ward collections in the City, 
and partly on the sums collected at 
these public suppers: the collecting 
boxes still survive. 

Probably most of us have heard 
or read warm words about the way 
in which the pious purpose of King 
Edward was frustrated, and the 
money that he gave perverted or 
diverted to the use of wealthy boys. 
The present writer has heard much of 
this talk, and when he has asked for 
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details, has been confronted with this 
sort of answer: ‘Oh, I have heard of 
lots of cases, but I do not remember 
any special one just at this moment.” 
He can offer some little evidence of 
his own on the point. 

He was once present at a discus- 
sion of this subject between two men, 
one of whom had been a master at 
Christ's Hospital for many years, 
while the other, as boy and governor, 
was likely to be well informed about 
the school. The master said that 
about a thousand boys had passed 
through his hands, and he had known 
something about the circumstances of 
many of them; he had had strong 
suspicion of an abuse of the Charity 
in one case, and was certain of it in 
another, the father being a successful 
actor. The governor had heard the 
stories of abuse that all have heard, 
had asked for details and had never 
got them; but from his own sus- 
picions and enquiries he had found 
out one case, and that was the one 
discovered by the master. This 
would seem to show that cases of 
misuse of the old Charity were rare. 
It is quite true that Christ’s Hospital 
does not take children from doorsteps 
or from gutters as it did in early 
days, but such people have been pro- 
vided for in other ways. The people 
who gave money to the Hospital (the 
royal founders gave none) gave it for 
the ‘‘maintenance and education of 
the poor”; but it was a higher educa- 
tion, recognising the humanities of 
life, and not merely the teaching 
directed solely to the gaining of a 
livelihood. The peculiar and old 
names of the classes in Christ’s Hos- 
pital bear witness to this fact: the 
Grecians and the Deputy Grecians 
attest the study of the Greek tongue ; 
and the next form, the Erasmus, 
takes its title from the fact that it 
derived its ideas of Latin from a 
study of the CoLLoquies of that great 
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man. Some people seem to confine 
the meaning of the word poor to 
those among our brothers who spit 
rather more and wash rather less than 
is pleasant for those who chance to be 
in their immediate neighbourhood ; 
but there are some who recognise as 
poor those, possibly of gentle blood 
and decent manners, who by some 
sudden stroke of fate have been 
placed at a disadvantage in the world. 
Special schools have been founded at 
different times to deal with special 
classes or Marlborough 
was meant to educate the children of 
poor parsons; it forgot its purpose 
long ago, and much the same might 
be said of Wellington and soldiers’ 
sons. It was, as some think, the 
main glory of Christ's Hospital that 
up to recent times it taught and 
sheltered of poor gentlefolk as 
well as other grades and kinds of 
poor. 


professions. 


sons 


One governor, perhaps, would 
confine his presentation to the sons of 
clergymen, another to the sons of 
officers in the army, forth. 
Ten years ago all this was changed at 
the nod of an omnipotent Commis- 
sion ; the poverty gave 
way to competition, education was 
no longer absolutely free; and had 
it not been for a sum of about 
£120,000 which eluded the grasp of 
the spoiler, there would be now no 
room for any relic of the old system 
of presentation on the ground of 
poverty. 


and so 


claims of 


For fear of waxing warm over this 
topic, it may be well to move away 
for a brief space from living boys, and 
cool the heated brow on the stones, 
the actual buildings that compose the 
school. Most of these are new; even 
the great hall, which people reverence, 
was opened only seventy years ago, in 
1829, a ticket of 
among the possessions of the present 
writer. There are bits of old wall 
here and there to be seen by him who 
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knows where to look for them, but, 
speaking generally, the only old part 
is the Jiffs, as we call the cloister 
lying on a lower level on your left 


hand as you enter by the Christ 
Church Passage out of Newgate 
Street ; an entrance that was once 


a joy to see, but is now a horror, 
because the statues and good brick- 
work have been carried down to 
Horsham. In order to account for 
the name Jifls, the boys (with the 
spirit of etiology which, according to 
Professor Thne, accounts for no small 
portion of the early history of Rome,) 
created a beadle name 
Jeifvey, and made him occupy the 
lodge hard by; but seeing that this 
cloister is a part of the Grey Friars, 
the modern theorist says that Jilfs is 


whose was 


no more than a corruption of G.F.’s, 
the being near the site of 
what used to be the main entrance 
of the monastery. ‘The three main 
divisions of the premises are the Hall 
Play (subavdito Ground), the Garden, 
and the Ditch; these names live on, 
although the Garden no longer is 
ablaze with flowers, and the Ditch no 
longer cheers the eye with stagnant 
water. But now the glory has de- 
parted ; the statues have been taken 
from their niches, and the blazoned 
have left the Hall; King 
Edward’s efligy has been taken down, 
packed in a wooden box, and sent off 
this side up to Horsham; the pretty 
brick-work over the entrance at the 
end of Christ Church Passage has 
gone with him, and in its stead stares 
the bilious brick beloved of suburban 
builders. 

Christ’s Hospital has been going to 
the country for the last half-century. 
So often has the cry been raised that 
it may be described as “‘ going, going ;” 


ore 
bat 


cloister 


panes 


soon—for what is a year to a 
school that reckons time by centuries? 
—it will be Soon will 


> Ur es | 
every pupil, 


‘cone !” 

















—twitch his mantle blue 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 
new. 


There are some dreamers,—hated of 
course by the really wise—who feel 
sorrow at the coming change. It is 
not that they think a crowded city 
the best home for boys, nor asphalt 
the best style of playground, nor are 
they enemies of woods and pastures 
new or old; but they do think that 
it might have been not altogether a 
bad thing if the Hospital had moved 
of its own will, at its own time, 
gettiny its own price for its own site, 
retaining some of its old privileges, 
some of its old customs, perhaps even 
some of its old dress. It is a curious 
dress, well enough in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, but curious in the 
good days of Victoria ; the bands, 
the long blue coat, the leathern girdle, 
the black plush breeches (if plush 
they be) the yellow stockings. There 
used to be a round head-gear blending 
a pork-pie with a muffin in its form ; 
it was of little use, for it was 
always tumbling off, and was em- 
ployed chiefly to convey water (being 
of stout Irish frieze) into church on 
the chance of having a dry sermon, 
and it was sometimes suspected of 
carrying infection which is now re- 
eognised as germs. This item of 
the vesture vanished long ago, and 
another that went somewhere about 
the same time was an inner garment 
(a chitén, so to say), which discharged 
the duty of a waistcoat in the upper 
part and of a petticoat below, and 
was of yellow hue as may be seen in 
old coloured statues of young Blues. 
While there yet is time a stranger 
who feels interest in the old school 
and its raiment might try to find 
out by enquiry, ocular and oral, what 
are the varieties of cloth, plush, 
girdle, buckle, belonging to the vari- 
ous grades throughout the school, the 
Grecian, the Erasmite, and a mem- 
No. 496.—von. Lxxx11. 
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ber of the masses whom the classes 
might call a scrub, One small and 
temporary badge has disappeared 
within the last five-and-twenty years: 
this was a little piece of paper bear- 
ing the legend He is risen, which 
used to be aflixed to the breast of 
each boy’s coat on Easter Tuesday, 
when the school marched off in order 
due to the Mansion House to receive 
money at the hands of the Lord 
Mayor, and from his servitors a bun 
to be washed down by drink virtuous 
or vicious according to the taste of 
each; after which they came back 
to hear the Spital sermon in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, their usual 
place of worship. The boys. still 
march off on that day, still get a 
guinea, or a half-crown, or a shilling 
according to their position in the 
school, still get some food and drink, 
and still come back to hear a bishop 


preach a sermon; but the paper 
badge has disappeared. No one 


much deplores it; when gummed on 
to the coat it did not much enhance 
the beauty of it, and when it was 
torn off and blown about the play- 
ground it did not greatly tend to 
reverence or neatness. 

This digression has been caused by 
the use of the word dress among the 
things which might have been pre- 
served by a voluntary move into the 
country. As things were, the Govern- 
ing Body fought scheme after scheme, 
was beaten in the end, had to move 
when and whither others wished, and 
thus lost money by the sale. The 
Hospital, so far as it can be held to 
have continuous life, will go to 
Horsham, thus evicting cattle owned 
by the Aylesbury Dairy Company. 
The cows raised no objection, for they 
may have found a site where clay is 
less and water is more abundant ; 
boys do not care about such things, 
but cows are more particular. It may 
be said that it is all a dream, this 
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idea that things might have been 
otherwise with some advantage; but 
after all, dreaming is still almost the 
only solace and the only privilege of 
old men. 

Leaving dreams, let us move on 
to facts. It has been already stated 
that the basis of Christ’s Hospital 
has been quite changed, that nomina- 
tion has given place to competition, 
or, if you will, poverty to wits; yet 
in the old days some clever fellows 
used to slip in somehow, and some 
fools push in now. But the changes 
in other ways, changes that are yet 
to come, will be far greater. Hitherto 
the masters have been really daily 
tutors, living in some cases far away, 
paid only to teach, but in others 
doing unpaid work as well, work that 
could not easily be paid for. Out of 
school boys were theoretically in other 
hands. In addition to the head- 
master was a warden, usually an 
officer and always a gentleman, with 
officials under him. Now six hundred 
boys are divided among fifteen wards, 
each ward being, literally, beneath 
the eye of a matron, a woman looking 
after linen, discipline, health, and 
much else besides. Of course this is 
an old plan and has its drawbacks ; 
the drawbacks of the modern plan 
have yet to be found out by the boys, 
though some have been found out 
elsewhere. Of course the modern cry 
is that boys and masters must live 
together and be great friends, and 
so on; but there is some cant in this. 
Masters and boys may be good friends 
enough without spending all their 
time together, and masters are apt 
to grow rather stupid if they live and 
move solely among boys. All school- 
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masters have a tendency to dulness, 
but at a school where they are not 
only schoolmasters but beadles and 
matrons as well, their talk is not, 
indeed, of oxen, but of boys; and 
their modern habit of taking their 
holidays by fifties in a boat will not 
of necessity widen their horizon much 
or vivify their brains. 

Everybody knows that teaching is 
unremunerative work. A headmaster 
is paid, presumably, to organise, and 
well paid; but an assistant, if he is 
to thrive as well as live, must take 
(if he can get) a boarding-house. 
Licensed victualling, in whatsoever 
form, is profitable work, and sé a 
house-master can sell a pennyworth 
of bread for twopence, or even for 
threepence. At Horsham, however, 
there will be no houses in this sense ; 
the boys will all be boarded by the 
school and live in barracks where 
unmarried masters wil! live also, keep- 
ing order and finding most of their 
reward in board and lodging. For 
married masters there will be little 
or no accommodation, the idea being 
that, owing to the large supply of 
men who leave the Universities each 
year with empty purses and with 
vague intentions, a constant succession 
of young masters will come on to 
learn their trade and then to dis- 
appear, no one caring or enquiring 
whither. And no one outside the 
school enquires or cares about the 
future of the married masters at 
Christ’s Hospital, who are soon to be 
evicted, and some of whom have 
served the school for many years; 
but such things are a detail, and such a 
detail is a despicable thing in the eyes 
of the reformer or the philosopher. 








“T HAVE seen a good many things 
in my time,” said the Police-Officer. 
“ Before I came to Burmah I was 
a shoeblack in Auckland, and before 
that I herded sheep in New South 
Wales; but the only real adventure 
that ever happened to me occurred 
when I wa’ an apprentice on a sailing 
ship.” 

“A wreck?” asked the Major. 

“No,” said the Policeman, “ there 
was no wreck ; but we abandoned our 
ship in mid-ocean and had rather a 
bad time in open boats till we were 
picked up. It is not pleasant work 
navigating the Atlantic in an open 
boat.” 

“What made you abandon your 
ship?” asked the Naval Lieutenant. 
“Had she sprung a leak, or was it 
a fire?” 

“She was as tight and as firm 
when we abandoned her as any ship 
could be,” said the Police-Officer 
emphatically. - “There was nothing 
the matter with her alow or aloft, 
except that which obliged us to leave 
her.” 

“T do not understand,” said the 
Lieutenant looking puzzled. “TI 
never heard of a crew abandoning a 
ship in mid-ocean if she was still 
tight. Was it mutiny?” 

“ The captain was a favourite with 
the crew,” said the Police-Officer. 

The Lieutenant stared. “ Was it 
disease, plague, cholera, yellow fever ?” 

“Nd,” said the Police-Officer, “ it 
was none of those things. In fact it 
may be said to have been rather an 
exceptional case. She was a barque 


belonging to Aberdeen, the Mary 
Down, a wooden ship, one of the last 
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of the old clippers and she had gone 
to the Mediterranean ports with a 
cargo of metal and hardware. The 
last place we touched at was Alexan- 
dria and there we filled up with bones 
for New York.” 

“ Bones?” ejaculated the Cavalry- 
Officer. 

“Yes, bones,” answered the Police- 
Officer ; “they are a very valuable 
manure, you know. Bones to be 
ground up into manure, and rags to 
make paper, these composed a good 
deal of our cargo. We had a weari- 
some voyage out of the Mediterranean 
which is always a tricky place to sail 
about in. Sometimes we were be- 
calmed, and sometimes we had to take 
in sail in a desperate hurry when the 
Levanter came up, so that we were 
not sorry to pass the Strait and get 
out into the Atlantic. Two days 
from Gib we found the Trades and 
went comfortably bowling along on 
our course making a good ten knots 
an hour all day. 

“Tt was the second day out from 
Gib when I noticed that something 
was wrong. I was in the second 
mate’s watch, and that night we 
happened to have the middle watch. 
The ship was sailing easily upon her 
course, and there was nothing to do. 
Presently finding that I had used up 
my matches I went forward to the 
forecastle to get a box from my bunk. 
Coming out I noticed three or four 


hands clustered together by the 
shrouds talking earnestly. They 
stopped, and looked at me rather 


strangely as I passed. I did not pay 
much attention and was walking aft 
lighting my pipe when I felt a touch 
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on the arm: it was Jackson the 
carpenter, one of the men who had 
been talking. ‘We would like to 
speak to you a minute, Flisher,’ he 
said. 

“*What’s the matter, Jackson?’ I 
asked. 

“He did not answer at once and 
we went back to where the other two 
men were standing by the shrouds. 
‘Well?’ I asked. 

“The three men moved uneasily 
looking to each other to speak first, 
but each seeming afraid to do so. 

“Come, I said, ‘what is it? 
Have it up.’ They looked so serious 
that I knew it was no little joke that 
was on. 

“Then Jackson, seeing that he was 
expected to do the talking, took the 
plug out of his mouth and spitting 
deliberately over the side, said: 
‘There’s something wrong with this 
ere ship.’ 

** What's wrong?’ 

“She ain't no ship for decent 
Christian men to sail in,’ he said 
sulkily. ‘If Id ha’ known when we 
was at Alexandry I’m damned if I 
wouldn’t have left there. Skippers 
has no right to ask men to sail in 
ships with such a cargo as this.’ 

“T was considerably surprised at 
this as the ship was a good one. The 
forecastle was roomy and dry, and the 
provisions sound and good. The old 
man, too, was a capital sailor and, 
though _ strict, not a man to 
worry his crew; neither were the 
mates. I had been two voyages 
already on her and never heard a 
serious complaint, at least one founded 
on reason. ‘I suppose she’s too 
slow for you, Jackson,’ I said. ‘ You 
ought to sail on a mail-boat.’ 

“Jackson shook his head. ‘It 
ain’t that she’s a bit slow,’ he replied. 
‘She’s fast enough for me. Nor ’ave 
we any complaint against the grog 
or the old man or the mates. They 
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ain’t so bad as times go. No,’ and he 
shook his head still more decidedly ; 
‘it ain’t that at all.’ 

“What is it, then?’ I asked, a 
bit angry. ‘You aren’t afraid to 
speak of it, are you?’ 

“*No,’ said Jackson slowly; ‘I 
aren't afraid.’ Then he paused and 
spat again meditatively over the bul- 
wark. ‘You aren’t seen anythink 
unusual on this ship, ‘ave you, Fili- 
sher ?’ 

“T hadn’t the faintest idea what 
the man was driving at. ‘ Unusual,’ 
I answered, ‘no, bar a rat or two, 
and they can’t be unusual, I think.’ 

** Ah,’ he said with a tone of con- 
viction ; ‘ well, we ’ave.’ 

“His tone roused my curiosity. 
‘What is it, Jackson? What’s 
wrong? Better tell me.’ 

“*Ghosts,’ said Jackson thickly 
and glancing apprehensively round, 
‘ghosts ;’ and the other men nodded. 

“T laughed. The idea of ghosts 
appeared to me mere childishness. 
Here were four great hulking men 
looking as fearful as children. 

“*Oh yes,’ growled Jackson, ‘ you 
laughs. They don’t come aft likely.’ 

“He spoke so savagely that I 
stopped. ‘What are the ghosts like, 
Jackson?’ T asked. ‘Do you mean 
to say that you’ve seen them ?’ 

“Jackson nodded. ‘Aye, I’ve 
seen ‘em; we've all seen ‘em. Tell 
him what like they are, Christian- 
sen.’ 

“The man spoken to was a Dane, 
a tall, scrambling fair-haired Dane 
with a weak and wandering blue eye. 
He was usually the butt of the crew, 
and it surprised me to hear him 
appealed to. 

*** Dead men,’ answered Christian- 
sen sepulchrally, ‘dead men’s ghosts. 
Dere bones are down dere,’ and he 
tapped his feet on the deck, ‘ but 
dere spirits, dey are here. He 
stopped and looked up into the great 


















mass of white sails that swelled above 
us. ‘De men of all the nations that 
have fought and died,—ah !’ 

“He gave a nod forward with his 
head and even in the dusk I saw his 
eyes distend. We all started and 
looked across the deck to where 
Christiansen was looking. It was 
a clear starlight night and the outline 
of everything was plain to see; I 
could even make out from where I 
stood the break of the poop and the 
outline of the rail against the sky. 
I could see nothing unusual and 
turned again to my companions. 
They were all bent forward with 
fearful faces, glaring over the fore- 
hatch to the weather-side opposite 
us. I followed their glances, and 
again at first I saw nothing, but 
suddenly I thought that something was 
moving there. I could not make it 
out, but there seemed to me two or 
more figures moving down under the 
shadow of the bulwarks. 

“T ran forward at once to that 
side but when I came to where they 
had been they were gone. Near by 
was the caboose and the carpenter's 
shop, but the doors of both were 
closed. I looked up and down but 
could see nothing. 

“*Tt’s one of the boys fooling,’ I 
said coming back to Jackson, who 
had not moved. 

*“*No it ain't,’ said Jackson. 
‘That ain't no boy; it’s a ghost. 
This place and the fo’ksel is just full 
of ’em.’ 

“T confess that it gave me a bit 
of a turn this sudden disappearance 
of the figures, but I pretended to 
laugh. ‘They are harmless enough 
anyhow,’ I said. ‘ Your great lump 
of flesh isn’t afraid of the shadows 
like that, Jackson? I wouldn’t tell 
the old man, if I were you, that 
you funked the shadow of the main 
staysail.’ 

*** Look ere, Flisher,’ said Jackson ; 
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‘we've just told you about this because 
you, being better eddycated than us, 
we thought you might have some 
explanation. We did not tell it for 
you young shaver to laugh at us and 
say we're afraid. Never you mind if 
we're afraid or no. These figures, and 
more figures than them, has _ been 
going up and down the decks ever 
since we left Alexandry. Christiansen 
seed ’em first, but now we’ve all seen 
‘em. We ax you, as one who's been 
to school and brought up as a gentle- 
man, if you can explain em.’ 

“Tt was impressed with the earnest- 
ness of the men, and perhaps a little 
flattered at their consulting me. ‘ No, 
T can’t,’ I said. ‘I do not believe in 
ghosts.’ 

“* Ah,’ said Jackson, ‘that’s wot 
they teaches you boys now, is it? 
Not to believe in ghosts? Well, we 
sailor-men believe in ’em} because we 
sees ‘em. Ay, and we knows the 
reason too, don’t we?’ 

“Christiansen and the other men 
grunted an assent. ‘It’s de bones,’ 
said Christiansen again pointing down 
the deck. 

“** Bones,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Yes, you 
said that before. What the devil do 
you mean ?’ 

“¢ Ay, bones,’ said Jackson ; ‘ them 
bones as we took aboard at Alexandry. 
They was in bags, but we knew well 
enough. Some of the bags bust as 
they came aboard and we seed the 
bones. They was men’s bones, skulls 
and things ; we seed ’em.’ 

*** Ah, we seed ’em,’ said Christiansen 
grimly. ‘It was gut to put dem in de 
bags, but ven de bag broke, den ve 
see.’ 

“My blood ran cold at the idea. I 
had seen the bags loaded, and had in 
fact helped to tally them, but none 
broke that I saw. ‘ Are you sure?’ 
I asked. ‘Were they really men’s 
bones?’ None of the four sailors 
condescended to reply and there was 
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a pause. We stood there and looked 
at each other. 

“* Dere’s been a many battle dere 
in Egypt,’ explained Christiansen 
presently, ‘ever since ole Pharaoh’s 
time. Dere’s been a many men killed. 
Dese are de bones. Dere are de skulls 
and arm and leg bones and all de oder 
bones down dere. And de spirits, dey 
are here.’ 

“He spoke funereally. Over head 
the cordage creaked softly as the ship 
swayed to the breeze, and there came 
from forward the soft crash of the 
bows into the seas. ‘Look here, I 
must be off,’ I said suddenly, ‘or the 
mate will curse me. Damn your 
ghosts!’ and with that I turned and 
went aft. 

“I crept softly up the gangway to 
the poop and looked round to see if 
the mate had missed me. For a 
moment I did not see him, then as I 
came past the cabin skylight I sud- 
denly discovered that the skipper was 
on deck. He and the mate were 
talking abaft the wheel. 

“When the mate saw me he called 
out to me, ‘ Flisher.’ 

** Yes, sir,’ I answered. 

** Come here.’ 

** Look here, Flisher,’ said the 
skipper, ‘ what’s all this damned 
nonsense the hands have got hold of 
about ghosts? The steward is scared 
out of his senses.’ 

*“*T do not know, sir,’ I answered. 
‘The men have just been telling me 
that there are some ghosts about.’ 

** You haven't seen any, Flisher |’ 
and he looked at me curiously, 

the 
"No, 


“T thought for a moment of 


shadows, and then answered, 


SUV, 

*'The skipper nodded and went for 
ward with the mate, and [ to leeward 
again. The steersman was motionless 
at the wheel and the ship surged 
There 


came a rustle and a mutter from aloft 


steadily forward on her way. 
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as the wind pressed into the sails and 
the stars danced between the ropes. 

“The next day there was no more 
concealment about it. It was known 
all over the ship that the forecastle 
was haunted by ghosts who passed to 
and fro all the night. It was Hans 
Christiansen who had first seen them, 
but by this time there was no one 
of the crew who had not encountered 
at least a dozen ghosts. All sorts of 
tales were current as to their appear- 
ance and shape and the stories grew 
in horror as the day went on. At 
six bells, as the sun was sinking into 
a gorgeous sunset far ahead, the crew 
came aft in a body and complained to 
the skipper. 

“* Ghosts,’ said the old man scorn- 
fully when he heard what they had 
to say, ‘ghosts! Who's seen the 
ghosts ?’ 

“ There moment's pause 
among the men and then a sort of 
grumble. ‘ We've all seen ’em,’ said 
Jackson who was acting as spokesman 
for the crew. 

“¢ Ah,’ said the skipper ‘ you’ve all 
seen ’em? And what like are these 
ghosts that you’ve all seen? Spirits 
more like,’ he sneered. ‘ You all 
drunk enough at Alexandry ; a touch 
of D. T., my men. Now, Jackson, 
what like was the ghosts you seed ?’ 

“Jackson rubbed his head a little 
confusedly. ‘ Well, sir,’ he said at 
length, ‘I dunno as I seed much. 
There was something ghost-like I seed 
pass the deck at night once or twice ; 
but what like it was I don’t know. 
It made me skeered though,’ he added 
rotlectively, 

“*'They's the spirits of the dead 
men whose bones are below,’ drawled 


was a 


a voice from the erowd, and there 
followed a hoarse murmur of ‘ Ay, 
ay.’ 

** Dead below ?’ 


skipper in surprise. 


we 


men asked the 


Them bones, sir, as was loaded 














at Alexandry,’ explained Jackson, 
‘They say as how they’re no bones 
of beasts but just bones of dead men, 
skulls and things.’ 

“*Say !’ roared the skipper. ‘ Who 


says that? Who says I’ve made my 
ship a damned dead-house? Where's 
the man? Id like to see him.’ 

“The crew looked at each other 
questioningly. Who was it who had 
seen them? No one came forward. 

“** Now,’ shouted the skipper, ‘ I’m 
a waiting. Where's the lubber?’ 

“Still no one moved. 

““* Where are the mates?’ said the 
skipper, turning furiously to find 
them both at his elbow. ‘ You 
loaded these ’ere bones ; did you see 
anything ?’ 

“The mates shook their heads. ‘A 
bag broke,’ said the second mate, 
‘but there weren’t any men’s bones 
in that. I don’t believe there are any 
at all. It’s just a lie, sir, a lie to 
seare the men from their work.’ 

“* Ay,’ roared the skipper, ‘and I'll 
find the blackguard too! I'll ghost 
him! Tl teach him to say I’ve got 
a damned old graveyard on my ship ! 
Ah— 

“ He stopped suddenly as Christian- 
sen half walked, was half jostled 
forward. ‘What have you to say, 
you milk-faced curd-headed son of a 
Dutchman? Did you see the bones?’ 

“* Va,’ answered Christiansen, his 
light blue eyes wandering nervously 
from the skipper to the mates and 
from the mates to the topsail, ‘I 
did the skulls see, Ya, dey are dere,’ 
and he pointed forward, ‘ Mein 
Gott, yes! 1 have seed dem,’ 

“Tho skipper’s rage cooled before 
this vacillating light-haired Dane 
with the expressionless face, He 
stared at him a moment in contempt, 
‘Oh,’ he sneered, ‘it was you, was 
it, who saw the skulls?’ Christiansen 
did not answer. ‘Perhaps it was 
you too who saw the ghosts?’ 
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“ Christiansen looked about as if 
meditating a retreat, but the men 
behind would not let him pass. 
‘Speak up, Christiansen,’ they said. 
‘You saw ’em ; tell the skipper.’ 

*“* You were afraid to be alone in 
the dark, I suppose,’ said the skipper 
scathingly, ‘you cur-hearted school- 


miss. What did you see, you damned 
long-shore loafer? Are you afraid to 
speak ?’ 


“*T saw the ghosts,’ explained 
Christiansen briefly, ‘de ghosts of de 
men that is dead. Dey haf all seen 
dem,’ and he waved his hand to the 
crew, ‘but I seed dem de first. I 
was alvays gut at seeing the ghosts.’ 

“A sort of half-concealed pride 
could be seen in his face, which roused 
the skipper’s rage again to red-heat. 

“* And you believe this Dutchman 
and his damned lies, you men? You 
chicken-hearted fools. Tl—’ then 
he suddenly stopped. ‘Open the 
fore-hatch,’ he said to the mate. 

“The men went forward in a body 
headed by the mate, and the tar- 
paulins were removed from the hatch. 
In a few minutes, the men working 
very unwillingly, the hatch was open. 
Down below in the obscurity could 
be seen the bags in tiers and layers 
as they had been loaded by the steve- 
dores. Here and there in the dark 
gleamed a white bone and a strange 


charnel-house smell came up from 
below. The men stood round and 
looked suspiciously and timorously 


into the hatch, 

“* Fetch up a bag,’ said the skipper 
to the mate. But none of the men 
would go, and finally with a curse | 
was ordered to go down, T went and 
bags into a noose, which 
wore drawn up, 

“* Now,’ said the skipper as the 


bags dropped on deck with a rattle, 
‘ 


slung six 


open them bags and let's see 
Christiansen’s skulls.’ 
“With a draw of his knife the 
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second mate cut the lashing of a bag ; 
I held up the end and the bones fell 
out. There was a skurry as the men 
fell back in terror towards the fore- 
castle, their faces blanched and their 
eyes starting; for out of the bag amid 
a quantity of bones bleached with 
age rolled a human skull. Slowly 
it rolled along the deck turning 
its eye-sockets this way and that 
while we all regarded it with horror. 
Then as the ship lurched it gave a 
quick movement and stopped just at 
the feet of Christiansen. 

“There was a dead silence. Then 
Christiansen, who of all present 
seemed the only one neither frightened 
nor astonished, stooped and picked 
up the skull. He raised it carefully 
in his hands and peered into the 
empty eyeholes, turning it round and 
round almost as if with pleasure 
at seeing a friend. ‘ Ya,’ he said 
meditating; ‘see de large skull of 
de dead man.’ With his finger he 
traced a mark upon the forehead 
regretfully. ‘Dey cut him dere and 
he died. Poor fellow!’ Then lifting 
up his eyes he went on in his curious 
singsong. ‘ He is de tall soldier dat 
T seed last night with the great cut 
upon his face where de blood poured 
out. He was near the cuddy door ; 
he was cursing dem dat brought his 
bones out over de sea.’ 

“To say that the men listened to 
him in horror would hardly express 
their state. They were paralysed 
with fear. I felt afraid myself when 
| heard the man talking thus to the 
poor white nameless skull, and even 
the captain had remained motionless, 
but as the Dane stopped he suddenly 
recovered command of himself and 
stepping forward he struck Chris- 
tiansen down. The skull rolled out 
of his hands, and the skipper picked 
it up and chucked it overboard con- 
temptuously. Then with an oath he 
turned to his bewildered crew. ‘ You 
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white-livered lot of curs, you,’ he 
snarled; ‘you let a Dane funk you 
with a nigger’s skull. Suppose there 
is a nigger’s skull or two aboard, what 
does it signify? I ain’t afraid o’ 
niggers alive nor dead either. As to 
ghosts, that’s all his woman’s folly,’ 
and he kicked contemptuously the 
recumbent form of the ghost-seer. 
‘There ain’t no such things. The 
next man as sees a ghost goes into 
irons; you know me.’ ‘Then he 
turned on his heel and went aft. 

“For a day or two nothing more 
happened. The crew went about 
their work all day with sullen faces 
and during the night-watches they 
clustered together by the forecastle- 
head and cursed. Christiansen was 
in his bunk, for the skipper was a 
strongish chap and he had let Chris- 
tiansen have it for all he was worth. 
The skipper was cheerful. ‘ Ghosts,’ 
he said to the mate with a laugh; 
‘you try a handspike on the next 
man who sees a ghost. A bishop 
with bell and candle don’t come up 
to a marlin-spike in ghost-driving.’ 

“But the mate was not so happy ; 
he was superstitious as are all seamen. 
‘ Flisher,’ he said to me, ‘ bave you 
seen any of these ghosts?’ I told 
him about the shadows under the 
forecastle and he shook his head. 
‘What were they like?’ he asked. 
I could not say; indeed I doubted if 
I had really seen anything at all. It 
was that fellow Christiansen ; to hear 
him talk gave one the creeps, and 
when he said ‘ Look,’ I was ready to 
believe anything. But I did not 
really believe in ghosts, I said. 

*“* Ah,’ said the mate, ‘but there 
is ghosts of course, Flisher. I don’t 
say that I’ve ever scen them, but lots 
of my people have. My mother saw 
a ghost once, a little man in white. 
Then there’s Bible-warrant for it too. 
You remember that witch of Endor? 
You don’t deny the Bible?’ 























“T could not do that, I said, but 
may be there was good religious 
reason for those ghosts; that time’s 
past now. 

“* And don’t you call it reason for 
these ghosts that we're taking their 
bones across sea to be manure to 
tobacco-gardens?’ he answered. ‘No, 
no, Flisher, my boy, there’s ghosts 
right enough.’ 

“T could see that the mate tho- 
roughly believed in the ghosts. As to 
the men their nerves were stretched 
to breaking. You could not drop a 
marlin-spike behind a man without 
his jumping round with a scared 
white face on you. And one night, 
when we were taking in the main-top- 
gallant sail, the man next me nearly 
fell off the yard swearing a ghost had 
touched his face; I had to help him 
back to the top. When they had 
nothing to do on deck they collected 
in little groups and told ghost-stories. 
All the old ghosts of the sea were 
resurrected and told of with fear and 
trembling. The men became pos- 
sessed, as it were, with ghost-mania. 

“On the third or fourth night the 
breeze suddenly fell. The sky had 
been overcast all day, and the sun 
set behind a great purple bank of 
cloud that hung low upon the horizon. 
The breeze fell till the sea was one 
giassy sheet that rolled in league-long 
undulations from horizon to horizon. 
The night was hot and close like a 
crowded room. Now and then a 
great drop of rain fell heavily upon 
the deck, and far down in the south 
the lightning played fitfully, lighting 
up the broken masses of cloud with 
sudden vividness. It was a night 
that unstrung your nerves and made 
you unhappy and afraid. 

“T could hear a man (Williams the 
cook, I think,) telling a ghost-story in 
low and stricken tones to the men. I 
did not listen much because my nerves 
were already as tense as [ could bear, 
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but in the deadly stillness of the night 
his words drifted every now and then 
across to me. He was telling again 
the old story of the saving of the 
great ship’s company. 

* ¢ Steer Nor’-Nor’-West. Who had 
written it upon the slate? The mate 
rubbed it out but when he came back 
an hour later to enter upon his log, 
it was there again: Steer Nor’-Nor’- 
West. The mate rubbed it out a 
second time and sat down in the dark 
cuddy to catch the man who wrote it, 
the man who was playing a joke upon 
him. As he sat waiting, suddenly a 
shadowy figure appeared. Whence 
he came or how the mate could not 
say, but he was there, writing on the 
slate ; the mate heard the chalk creak. 
With a bound he was up catching at 
the man, and finding—nothing! Be- 
fore him was the empty companion 
and behind him the empty cuddy, and 
on the slate were the words again, 
Steer Nov’-Nor’- West.’ 

“T had heard the story before, and 
did not care to hear it again. I 
turned away and looked out at the 
sea, black as death save where the 
fitful lightning broke. It was com- 
ing nearer and nearer; in the dark- 
ness between the flashes the heavens 
seemed to press right down upon the 
ship; faint moans, as of dying men 
came from far away. 

“ The lad had finished his story and 
the men sat silently brooding upon it. 
The creaking of the 
cordage, as the ship rolled, made the 
silence even more noticeable. Sud- 
denly [ heard a voice low and dreamy 
come out of the dark close by me. 
‘Spirits of de dead men,’ it moaned, 
‘spirits of de dead men.’ It brought 
the heart into my mouth, and I 
turned abruptly. Very dimiy I could 
make out a figure lying on the break 
of the forecastle peering over into the 
main-deck. It seemed to be gazing 


No one spoke. 


at something, 
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“*L see dem, the dead men,’ it 
moaned on, ‘Dey come up in tens and 
twenties ; dey are dere below, Dey 
have red coats and blue coats, dose 
dead soldiers of the wars. Deir faces 
are bloody with sword-cuts, and dere 
are holes in dere bodies whence the 
blood oozes out. Dey look at me mit 
deir dead eyes.’ A cold horror had 
fallen upon us as Christiansen spoke. 
My limbs were numbed, and in my 
ears were strange throbbings. From 
some inexplicable attraction I crept 
nearer to the Dane and I found the 
crew doing the same. No one spoke, 
or looked except at Christiansen. We 
became packed as a flock of sheep. 

“* Dere are more and more,’ he went 
on, still in that strange moaning voice. 
*De deck is full of dem. Dere are 
men with black faces and white eye- 
balls which glare at me. De deck is 
full of dem; dey throng upon each 
other.’ 

“In the pause IT heard two bells 
strike from aft, the sound coming to 
me as out of adream. The man next 
me had caught my arm in a grip that 
numbed it, but I hardly noticed. The 
lightning flashed nearer, and in the 
glare the tense and 
agonised, shone out with a deadly 
paleness. 


men’s faces, 
My temples were bursting. 

“*Dey come up and up; dere are 
many thousands of dem now. Dey 
cluster in de rigging. Dere are many 
dead sailors of de great wars there.’ 

He now raised himself from his 
recumbent position and half stood up 
leaning upon the rail. 

““* Dey come more and more.’ He 
looked away out to sea. ‘ Dey are 
passing upon de waters. Dey drive 
their chariots upon de sea.’ 

“ He rose to his feet, and there was 
a movement among the men. It was 
evident their nerves were strung to 
breaking-point ; now and then one 
gasped as if in agony. 

**Dey gallop upon the sea. Dey are 


all deve, de old Pharaoh and his men 
that died so long ago. Dey look at us 
with angry eyes as they pass.’ 

“There was a flicker of phosphorus 
in a passing wave, glinting as if struck 
up by horses’ hoofs. Here and there 
across that dark deadly plain there 
suddenly flashed other phosphorescent 
gleams. It seemed as if dim forms 
passed to and fro; I could see them. 
‘My God!’ muttered a man next to 
me. I would have given worlds to 
have shouted, to have screamed, but 
[ was held as in a spell. 

“Christiansen was standing now 
leaning over the rail. His arms 
waved as he spoke, and his voice 
had become faster and more guttural. 
‘Dey shake deir heads at me; dey 
threaten!’ he cried. ‘ Dey say, 
“why have you taken our bones from 
deir graves?” Dere is hatred in deir 
eyes.’ 

“ He was holding now by a foretop- 
stay ; a flash of lightning showed him 
clearly, glaring down at the sea. 
‘Do not look so at me,’ he cried ; 
‘it was not me! What have I done, 
den! Mein Gott, to see deir eyes!’ 
He began to gesticulate wildly to the 
sea. ‘Go,’ he shrieked, ‘go! Dey 
tear me down!’ He planted his feet 
against the butts in fierce resistance, 
while the lightning played more and 
more brightly. His shrieks became 
wilder and more horrible. ‘De dead 
men take me! Ah, ah, ah!’ he 
screamed, his voice passing far across 
the sea in unutterable agony. The 
darkness came down now dense as a 
veil and we could see no more. We 
were frozen to stone, while within a 
hand’s grasp of us Christiansen fought 
with unseen foes. He stamped upon 
the deck; we heard the groans and 
panting of the fight. And then the 
darkness was suddenly lifted again. 
From the vault above a violet light, 
ghastly and cold, shone out in un- 
endurable brilliance repeated in throb- 
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bing waves of radiance. It showed 
the ship clear to the trucks, every 
rope and spar cut in black against 
the fire; it showed the decks below 
us, and the sea black and smooth as 
though cast in black marble, and the 
stricken faces of the men. And by 
the rail stood Christiansen, every 
nerve and muscle strained, his feet 
braced, his hands gripping fiercely at 
the stays. He was the central figure, 
and ere the light had failed, in a 
moment of time, we saw him drawn 
from his hold. His feet slipped, his 
hands were forced from their grip. 
With one piercing cry of agony he 
fell before our eyes into the sea. 

“Then the night shut down once 
more, and there burst a roar of 
thunder as if the universe had broken 
up. The spell had passed. With 
inarticulate cries of fear we leapt to 
our feet and fled. Hither and thither 
we ran, blinded in a paroxysm of 
maddening fear. We fell, and picked 
ourselves up, and fell again. Men 
met and wrestled and parted; their 
faces streamed with blood, their 
breath came hot and quick ; till at 
last in an excess of frenzy they 
burst suddenly down upon the main- 
deck and rushed aft for the quarter- 
boats. 

“‘ The first mate, who was on watch, 
and the skipper hearing the rush of 
men tried to face them. They were 
overborne and flung senseless to 
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the deck. With feverish haste the 
quarter-boats were dropped from the 
davits and the men fell in, Then 
without food or water, without com- 
pass or chart, they set to work to 
row away from the ship, bending to 
their oars like demons. 

* All night they rowed. The light- 
ning flashed and the rain poured 
down, but the men never stopped. 
They did not look anywhere; their 
eyes were held to their labouring 
hands, and thus they did not notice 
behind them a red glare that rose 
gradually upon the sky, a glare that 
was not of the lightning for it was 
steady. But as the boats increased 
their distance it fell and fell, until at 
last the horizon hid it. 

“We were picked up two days later, 
the men exhausted and almost dead. 
The skipper and the mates were also 
picked up by another ship. That last 
flash of lightning had set the Mary 
Down on fire, and the skipper and 
first mate being disabled the second 
mate could not put it out single- 
handed ; but they had managed some- 
how between them to launch the 
remaining boat in time. 

“The Mary Down was burnt to 
the water’s edge and then sank. She 
lies now a thousand fathoms deep 
beneath the Atlantic and let us hope 
that the bones have peace at last. 
They deserve it.” 

Henry Fievpine. 












VITAL 





Some there are who “apprehend a 
world of figures here” as much as 
Hotspur did, though not in the same 
And such persons find little 
compensation for the mental (and 
moral?) disturbance caused by the 
issue of the decennial census-paper in 
the assurance that a periodical enu- 
meration of the people is necessary 
for the construction of Vital Statistics. 
To the plain man, remembering the 
familiar saying that anything can be 
proved by statistics, the statistician 
seems closely akin to the Father 
of Lies. But does he also recall 
the irreligious sneer, that anything 
can be proved out of the Bible? 
Neither statement is true, of course, 
but this is true, that you can prove 
nothing in economics without statistics. 
They afford the data upon which the 
economist, the sociologist, the politi- 
cian, the philanthropist, and the 
practical man of business, alike found 
their and their 
courses. 

A start must be made from some- 
thing, and therefore we need, first of 
all, a counting of the people, and, next, 
a classifying of them by sex, age, and 
occupation. When Solon established 
the earliest recorded census at Athens 
one can imagine it was highly un- 


sense. 


reasoning shape 


popular, inasmuch as it was intended 
to facilitate taxation. But King 
David, as we know, numbered his 
people (and, to be sure, paid pretty 
dearly for it), as did also the ancient 
Egyptians and the Romans. In the 
Middle Ages the practice was de- 
nounced and abandoned as irreligious, 


STATISTICS. 


(THerR MEANING AND VALUE.) 


and the first really scientific census 
was not taken until 1749, by Sweden, 
though in France there had been a 
more or less rough enumeration in 
1700. The first American census 
was taken in 1790, the first trust- 
worthy one in France in 1800, and 
the first English census in 1801, just 
one hundred years ago. 

These have formed the foundation 
of the modern science of Vital Statis- 
tics, which has been aptly defined as 
“an important division of the great 
subject of Statistics, which deals with 
the facts and problems concerning 
population in one or more countries.” 
And statistics is defined as “that 
branch of Political Science which has 
for its object the collecting and arrang- 
ing of facts bearing on the condition, 
social, moral and material, of the 
people.” In international +ffairs and 
in social relations no branch of study 
is more important, yet it is so un- 
familiar to ordinary persons that a 
little explanation of the real meaning 
and value of Vital Statistics seems 
desirable. 

Most people, of course, think they 
understand figures, though many will 
candidly confess that they abhor 
them. The numerals in statistical 
returns are certainly not attractive 
arrangements in type for the average 
mind, but the interest is to be got in 
going behind the figures to the facts, 
and in following these facts to pro- 
bable and logical conclusions. Foolish 
persons, again, sometimes sneer at 
statistical science as inexact and, 
therefore, not to be trusted. It is 
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true that in Vital and International 
Statistics mathematical accuracy is 
impossible, at all events in the present 
conditions of society ; but is no result 
to be accounted valuable and instruc- 
tive which is not mathematically 
accurate? It is as reasonable to 
condemn statistics wholesale because 
some returns are imperfect or incom- 
plete, as it would be to condemn 
grammar because some people never 
master the difference between shal/ 
and will, and others remain _per- 
manently doubtful of the relation of 
a verb to its nominative. 

One does not require much mathe- 
matical knowledge to deal with 
statistics. A very elementary ac- 
quaintance with what the poor old 
Miller of the Floss called “ mappin’ 
and summin’,” may suilice, if you 
have a clear head and a logical mind. 
You do not want statistics in order 
to weave them into geometrical pro- 
blems, but to afford illustrations of 
vital facts on which to found a rational 
theory of probabilities. 

Now the first thing to be noticed 
about Vital Statistics is the arrange- 
ment of rates ; of birth-rate, marriage- 
rate, and death-rate. What is meant 
by these terms ? 

Let us take the death-rate by way 
of example, as that is a matter which 
is being constantly referred to in the 
public prints, at Town and County 
Council Meetings, Parochial Boards, 
and the like. 

The healthiness of a town is to be 
judged, not by the number of deaths 
in it within a given time, but by the 
number of deaths in proportion to 
the living population and in relation 
to age. These are essentials not 
generally understood. Thus, many 
people reading of the number of 
deaths in one year in, say, Glasgow, 
and the total number in, say, York, 
might conclude that Glasgow is the 
less healthy place of residence. But 
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this inference would be wrong unless 
it is confirmed by a comparison of the 
populations. You must first ascertain 
how many persons died in each place 
out of every thousand, or ten thou- 
sand, of the persons living in each 
town in the same year. The usual 
comparison is on a rate per thousand 
of inhabitants. Some statisticians 
valeulate per cent., and some per ten 
thousand, but as a general rule, birth- 
rates, death-rates, and marriage-rates 
are calculated at so much per thousand 
of living inhabitants per annum, and 
this rate is assumed when the figures 
are not otherwise expressed. 

The labour of working out the rates 
from the totals is very considerable, 
but is greatly facilitated by the use 
of logarithm tables and slide-rules, as 
also by the use of the ingenious 
arithmometer, the invention of a 
clever Frenchman. This _ technical 
work of the Registrar and Statistician 
does not concern us here. What they 
produce is a formula which shows at 
a glance how many persons in every 
thousand have died in any given year 
in any given town or district. Thus, 
when we say that the death-rate in 
Lancashire was 22°4 in 1893, we 
mean that between twenty-two and 
twenty-three persons died for every 
thousand persons living within the 
area of registration in that year. 

A comparison of the death-rates of 
towns is just and legitimate, whereas 
a comparison of the total number of 
deaths is not. But comparative 
healthiness is not to be gauged merely 
by the officially declared death-rates. 
To get at the true facts of Vital 
Statistics we must also have the age- 
constitution, to consider along with 
the record of deaths. In large popu- 
lations the average of deaths may 
maintain a pretty constant proportion 
to the general health of the people, 
but populations differ much in com- 
position. There are wide differences 
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between towns, not only as regards 
the occupations and earnings of the 
people, but also as regards the distri- 
bution of ages and sex. Now, as 
liability to disease differs with age 
and sex, it is necessary in comparing 
one population with another, to com- 
pare also the death-rates at certain 
ages, and to separate those of males 
from females. 

The greatest mortality occurs at 
the two extremes of life,—that is, 
under the age of one year and after 
the age of seventy-five years. The 
average death-rates for the whole of 
England and Wales for the year 1898 
showed that 175°2 male infants in 
every thousand births died in their 
first year, while the proportion of 
female infants was 145°0. But the 
death-rate of infants under one year 
in proportion to the whole population 
was 60°7 males, and 51°0 females per 
thousand persons living. At the 


other extreme in the same year, 142°1 
males and 131°] females per thousand 
living, died at the age of twenty-five 


and upwards. But the average of all 
ages was 18°7 males and 16°6 females. 
The smallest proportion of deaths 
is between the ages of ten and fifteen; 
in 1898, for instance, it was 2°1 for 
both males and females; and five, 
ten, and fifteen, are the only ages at 
which the death-rates of males and 
females practically coincide. After 
the age of thirty-five the death-rate of 
males grows more rapidly than that 
of females. 

From the Registrar-General’s last 
report we learn further that in the 
year 1898 the urban death-rate in 
England and Wales was equal to 18°3 
per thousand, and the rural rate to 
16°0 per thousand, of the respective 
populations. The urban rate was 
lower than the average of the ten 
preceding years by 1°0 per thousand, 
and the rural rate was lower by 0°8 
per thousand. The ratio of urban to 
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rural mortality was as 114 to 100, 
and slightly below the average ratio 
of the preceding ten years. 

Vital Statistics reveal the remark- 
able feature that after the age of 
thirty-five females die much less 
rapidly than males, the difference 
increasing with age up to the highest 
ages grouped by the Registrar-General. 
A little consideration of these facts 
will show how material they are to a 
right comparison of the average death- 
rates of localities. If we take the 
Registrar’s figures alone we shall find 
for 1898 that, if deaths over eighty- 
five be eliminated, the rates in the 
other age-groups in Staffordshire, Lan 
cashire, and Northumberland were in 
excess of the averages for the whole 
country. In London the rates were 
in excess of the averages in all the 
age-groups, except those between ten 
and thirty-five years. In Warwickshire 
they were in excess except between five 
and twenty-five, and between seventy- 
five and eighty-five. In Cheshire 
they were in excess in all groups, 
except between ten and _ twenty- 
five; in the West Riding of York- 
shire in all except between twenty- 
five and forty-five; in the North 
Riding in all except between fifty- 
five and seventy-five. In Durham the 
rates were in excess of the averages 
except only in the group between 
thirty-five and forty-five years. In 
South Wales all the rates under 
thirty-five years exceeded the aver- 
ages, while all above that age were 
under them. All the rates with a 
few unimportant exceptions, were 
under the averages of the whole 
country in the Home Counties and in 
the south generally ; and in the Mid- 
land Counties there were few  in- 
stances of excessive rates in any of 
the age-groups. 

But to give an example of how 
such figures are subject to correction. 
In 1883 the recorded death-rate of 
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Bradford was 18°34, that is to say 
1:20 below the average of all England 
and Wales in that year ; but when re- 
vised according to age and constitution 
of the population, the true rate was 
found to be 20°26 or 0°72 above the 
average. Manchester, again, in the 
same year, had a recorded death-rate 
of 27°64, but when revised on the 
age-constitution principle, the true 
rate was found to be the very high 
one of 30°80. Norwich, on the other 
hand, had a recorded death-rate of 
19°64, being 0°10 above the average ; 
but revised in the same way the 
correct rate was found to be 18°79 or 
0°75 below the average. 

As a rule the correction of recorded 
death-rates by age-constitution slightly 
raises those of towns and lowers those 
of country districts. The reason is, 
that the towns contain a smaller 
proportion of aged persons, and a 
higher proportion of persons in the 
prime of life and of females, than 
the country. Against those advan- 
tages there is, of course, the higher 
birth-rate of the towns accompanied by 
the larger mortality among infants, but 
the balance is as has been stated. 

Many interesting things are taught 
by a study of the death-rate, such as 
the effect of certain diseases at dif- 
ferent ages, the general effect on the 
whole country of epidemics, and so 
forth ; but these are matters which 
do not admit of discussion here. One 
broad and very interesting result, 
however, may be indicated. From 
the year 1838 to the year 1875, our 
national death-rate averaged 22°3 per 
thousand per annum; from 1891 to 
1895 the average declined to 19°8 for 
males and 17°7 for females, average 
18°7, the lowest till then recorded. 
Now, according to a paper read by 
Mr. Noel Humphreys before the 
Statistical Society, it was proved 
that if the low average of 1876-83 
(20°3) was continued, it would imply 
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that the mean duration of male life 
is increased by two years, and that 
of female life by 3°4 years, as com- 
pared with the estimates on which 
life assurance is based. The rate has 
not only continued low, it has gone 
lower. In 1881] it was only 18°7; 
in 1886, 19°3; in 1887, 19°0; in 
1888, 18; in 1891, 20°0; and in 
1898 17°6. 

From 1881 to 1889 the death-rate 
was the lowest till then recorded, and 
the fall was due chiefly to the small 
proportion of deaths among persons 
under forty-five years of age. The 
inference, then, is that we are either 
growing healthier as a nation, or are 
more perfect in our sanitary arrange- 
ments, or are more skilful in over- 
coming disease and in restricting its 
area in the case of epidemics. 

The study of Vital Statistics may 

be said to have begun in this country 
in 1838, for it was only in 1837 that 
civil registration was established ; but 
the earlier records are very defective, 
more so in the birth-register than in 
the registers of marriage and death. 
In 1838 the birth-rate recorded was 
30°3 per thousand persons living, and 
from that year it rose with many 
fluctuations to 36°3, while in 1888 
it fell, curiously enough, to almost 
exactly the same figure as fifty years 
previously. In 1898 it was 29-4. 
3ut in 1838 the record was imperfect, 
and it is only since 1875 (when 
penalties were imposed for non-regis- 
tration) that the recorded figures can 
be taken as fairly accurate. 

The interesting fact is further 
revealed that in no one year has the 
birth-rate increased more than 1°4 per 
thousand, while since 1895 it has 
declined exactly 1 per thousand. In 
only one year since registration began 
has it fallen more than 1°0 per thou- 
sand, as compared with its predecessor. 
Nevertheless, the birth-rate for 1898 
was 1'l per thousand below the 
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average rate of the preceding ten 
years, and is the lowest rate recorded 
since registration began. The only 
other instances in which the rate was 
below 30°0, are 1894, when it was29°6, 
1896 when it was 29°7, and 1897 
when it was again 29°7. The lowest 
birth-rates recorded in 1898 were 21°9 
in Rutlandshire and 22°9 in Sussex ; 
the highest, 32°5 in Northumberland, 
35°2 in Durham, and 35°35 in Stafford- 
shire. 

The birth-rate, it may be thought, 
ought to rise and fall with the mar- 
riage-rate, and so it does generally and 
to a certain extent, but not invariably. 
The marriage-rate shows very curious 
fluctuations, periods of depression from 
two to five years alternating with 
periods of elevation. Once upon a 
time it was a theory among econ- 
omists that the marriage-rate fluctu- 
ated with the price of wheat. If that 
was once so, it is not quite so now, 
but the rate is very directly influenced 
by the course and condition of trade. 

The student of Vital Statistics does 
not confine his attention to rates. 
He takes a wider view and considers 
the effects of them upon the world at 
large. Thus, he finds that England 
and Wales alone add about one thou- 
sand inhabitants every day to the 
population of the earth. This is 
ascertained by deducting the daily 
deaths from the daily births. What 
becomes of all this surplus of about 
one thousand a day? 

In the first place, London, which 
has a natural increase of say one 
hundred and fifty persons per day, 
receives about fifty every day besides 
from other places, chiefly the country 
districts ; a group of nineteen large 
towns has a natural increase of one 
hundred and thirty-five and receives 
daily twenty-one emigrants besides 
from the country; a similar group of 
fifty-six smaller towns has a natural 
increase of one hundred and forty and 
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daily immigration from the country of 
sixty ; and the rest of the country, 
including the small towns, sends at 
the rate of one hundred and twenty 
per day to London and to the large 
towns, and of forty-six per day to 
countries beyond the sea. ‘This, then, 
is how our daily increase of population 
is distributed. 

Emigration has of recent years 
grown enormously, and tends to 
further growth, with fluctuations de. 
pending on variations of prosperity at 
home and abroad. But, on the other 
hand, the daily excess of births over 
deaths tends also to increase. The 
average natural increase for 1848-52, 
for instance, was only five hundred 
per day, as against one thousand now. 

We receive, of course, a large 
number of immigrants every year 
who add to our own population, but 
these are movements which do not 
affect the total population of the 
world. They are merely transfers. 
At the prevailing rate of increase, 
and with a continuance of the 
method of distribution we have in- 
dicated, England and Wales alone 
are adding more than three and a 
half millions per decade to the 
population of the United Kingdom. 

The natural increase of population, 
then, is due to a high birth-rate, 
which again depends on a _ high 
marriage-rate, and this again de- 
pends, to a large extent, upon long 
intervals of prosperity. It is, in 
turn, affected by the death-rate, 
which depends upon a number of 
things, weather, for instance, famine, 
war, and pestilence. The weather 
we cannot alter, and extremely cold 
and extremely wet seasons will con- 
tinue to increase the death-rate, while 
mild seasons will diminish it. War 
has become less frequent and has 
affected our own Vital Statistics, till 
now, less than those of any European 
nation. Famine is dependent on 
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season, and in the United Kingdom 
operates more to check increase of 
population (as in Ireland and in the 
Highlands) than to raise the death- 
rate, although, unhappily, it has done 
that also in some past years. Pesti- 
lence, in the form of epidemics, 
now rarely occurs on such a large 
scale as to appreciably affect our 
average death-rate. Influenza carried 
off ten thousand four hundred and 
five persons in England and Wales 
in 1898, being equal to three hun- 
dred and thirty-one per million of 
the population, and comparing with 
an average of two hundred and fifty- 
six in the previous ten years.. What 
may be called the natural or normal 
death-rate, is, therefore, the chief 
limitation there is on increase of 
population, and that rate, as we 
have shown, tends to become lower. 

These are some of the most in- 
teresting features of Vital Statistics, 
but changes brought about by indus- 
trial development and scientific im- 
provements are so rapid and so 
great, that more frequent data are 
needed than the present appliances 
afford. No doubt the system of 
registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths is now tolerably complete, 
if not absolutely perfect, and the 
Registrar-General’s weekly, quarterly, 
and annual reports are of inestimable 
service. But they require periodical 
checking by the complete enumera- 
tion of the people commonly called 
a@ census. 

It is extremely doubtful if a 
counting of heads every ten years is 
sufficient for the rapid changes of 
modern life. The value of Vital 
Statistics is so great, not only in an 
economic and social, but also in a 
physical and moral sense, that we 
should have greater accuracy than 
the Registrar’s returns compared with 
a decennial census can afford. The 
intermediate estimates of population, 
No. 496,.—voL. LXxxII1. 
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for instance, are almost invariably 
proved to be erroneous. At the 
census of 1881 only some eight towns 
came out with populations within 1 
per cent. of their own estimates, and 
several were as far wrong as from 15 
to 22 per cent. Again, while the 
total population of London was found 
to have been under-estimated by 3 
per cent., the districts of Paddington, 
Kensington and Battersea were over- 
estimated by 15, 27 and 39 per cent. 
respectively. Such discrepancies as 
these, arising from estimates based 
on official records, show the need of 
more frequent enumerations, — per- 
haps every five years—in order to 
obtain the full value of Vital Statistics, 
or at least as near an approximation 
to full value as we can yet hope for. 

Even a census, however carefully 
carried out, never reveals the exact 
number of the population of a country. 
The errors in the American census of 
1880 and of 1890, for instance, were 
notorious. Errors will always occur, 
and must be allowed for, but they 
are small in proportion to the entire 
numbers dealt with. There are more, 
and more serious, errors perhaps in the 
registration-returns, especially with 
regard to the declared causes of death, 
a very important feature in Vital 
Statistics. There is this, however, 
to be remembered, that deductions 
may be more safely made from large 
numbers than from small, and that the 
statistics of a whole country are, in 
their main features, more to be trusted 
and more instructive than those of a 
rural district. When collected to- 
gether and redistributed, figures 
correct each other; that is to say, 
errors on the one side are fairly 
balanced by errors on the other side, 
so that the net result approximates 
truth, although not mathematically 
accurate. 


BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 
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Ir is one of the sorrows of those who 
love romance that Dumas did not deal 
more generously with the Comte de 
Rochefort. The vague flittings of 
Rochefort through the pages of Les 
Trois Mousquetarres and Vinat Ans 
Apris are, no doubt, quite in keeping 
with the soldier’s ideal of Richelieu’s 
agent, and with the stealthy nature of 
his work as judged from the stand- 
point of the Hétel de Tréville. To 
have presented us with a palpable, 
straightforward Rochefort in these 
splendid gasconnades,—to have un- 
cloaked the mysterious Man of Meung, 
in fact—would have been a serious 
artistic mistake. But Dumas might 
have taken us behind the arras in 
another story, or series of stories, and 
given us Rochefort the hero in place 
of Rochefort the villain. There is still 
a romance to be written with César de 
Rochefort as its principal character, 
and having for motive that masterly 
scheme of plot and counterplot by 
which the great Cardinal strove at 
once to humble his bitter foes of the 
haute noblesse, and to keep the eager 
enemies of France at bay. 

The world has seldom seen a better 
organised or more successful system 
of secret service than that of which 
Richelieu was the master-spirit, and 
‘tochefort the adroit lieutenant. How 
the superb imagination of Dumas 
would have revelled in describing the 
strifes and struggles of that devoted 
lieutenant! What pictures have we 
not missed of midnight gallop and 
duello, of great dames carried off, and 
vallant gentlemen left cursing the 
Red Duke in their death-agonies, of 
the hero masquerading, now as priest 
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and now as post-boy, and riding 
calmly through the enemy’s country 
with death on his horse’s crupper, of 
treasonable papers seized at the sword- 
point, in the very nick of time, the 
wanton traitor Cinq Mars brought to 
justice, and the dying Richelieu’s last 
hours soothed by triumph, thanks to 
the watchful courage of Rochefort ! 
A rich field lies fallow before the 
romancer in Les Mémorres DE M. LE 
C— pe R—, the very title of which 
hints of state-secrets and deeds of 
high emprise. That Dumas knew this 
book we cannot doubt; for not only 
did he take his Richelieu and Mazarin 
from its pages, but he was also to 
it indebted for his account of Miladi’s 
early life, of the story of her marriage 
to a great noble, and of the discovery 
of the flewr-delys branded upon her 
shoulder. The real heroine of this 
curious episode, by the way, was 
Rochefort’s step-mother. 

The Rochefort Memoirs, with their 
mysterious title, were first published 
at Cologne in 1687, the editor of the 
work having been Gatien de Courtilz 
de Sandras, to whom we also owe 
the biography of D’Artagnan. Their 
general authenticity has never been 
doubted ; and even in minor points 
they can often be verified by reference 
to contemporary documents, notably 
the records of the Bastile and of 
the judicial tribunals at Paris and 
Orleans. The compiler of the work, 
Courtilz, was (according to his own 
express statement, since verified by 
the genealogists) a near relative of 
Rochefort ; and their family estates 
were situated close together in the 
same province of the Orleanais. 
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Courtilz, when proscribed and a fugi- 
tive, was suspected of having sought 
shelter in the elder Rochefort’s chdteau, 
which was rudely entered and ran- 
sacked in consequence, as may be seen 
in these Memoirs, and (by way of con- 
firmation) in the civil register of the 
provincial court of Orleans. Rochefort 
and his editor were in exile together 
at Cologne, and for a time their 
lodgings were in the same street. 
Courtilz, therefore, had opportunities 
of making Les Mémoires pe M. te C— 
bE R— at once intimate and accurate. 
In his preface to the original edition 
he says: “I publish here these Me- 
moirs against the last will and inten- 
tions of their author; who, upon his 
death, which happened a month or 
two after his retirement, ordered me 
to suppress them.” Rochefort is not 
the only autobiographer whose last 
wishes to this effect have been dis- 
obeyed, for good or ill, by his literary 
executor. 

Charles César de Rochefort, the 
secret agent of Richelieu, was born 
in the year 1615. He came of a 
house which could trace its descent 
back to the year 1001, and which had 
nothing in common, save the name, 
with the family of Rochefort-Lugay, 
represented to-day by the Marquis 
Sans-culotte, Henri Rochefort. His 
mother had died in childbirth, and 
in a very few months his father began 
to cast about for a new consort. 
Negotiations were conducted secretly, 
as he did not wish to offend the 
Marillacs and other powerful connec- 
tions of the lady just laid to rest. 
As a result, the lord of St. Point was 
cruelly trapped into marriage with a 
convicted and branded felon. Here 
it is that we encounter the germ of 
the Miladi episode. A young priest, 
or pseudo-priest, of his acquaintance 
suggested to the simple Count that 
he should be introduced to one of the 
former’s penitents, a young lady, so 


he was told, of extraordinary beauty, 
belonging to a great Huguenot family, 
but who had fled from her people 
with the view of becoming Catholic. 
She was not yet twenty, added M. 
Abbé, and vastly desired to ground 
herself more thoroughly in the ancient 
faith, by converse with noblemen of 
understanding. M. de Rochefort 
asked for the lady’s name. After 
some apparent hesitation, it was whis- 
pered in his ear, — Madeleine de 
Caumont. The Count whistled, as 
well he might, for this implied that 
she was a member of the great Hugue- 
not house of De La Force,—a niece 
perhaps, or even a daughter of its 
celebrated chief, Jacques Nompar de 
Caumont, who had cheated the bloody 
sword of St. Bartholomew to become a 
Marshal-Peer of France. One look at 
the dazzling Madeleine completed the 
work begun by the priest. <A secret 
marriage was hurriedly entered into, 
under pretence of threatened interrup- 
tion by the bride’s powerful Protestant 
kinsfolk ; and it may be supposed 
that, as in the case of Athos, the 
noble benedict’s married life was for 
a time sufficiently happy. When, one 
unlucky morning, Rochefort discovered 
the felon’s brand upon his_ wife’s 
shoulder, he did not hang her out of 
hand, as Athos did Miladi ; probably 
he did not possess the right of High 
Justice. But he at once applied for 
annulment of the marriage contract ; 
and he thus got rid of her, at the cost 
of many pistoles, and no little ridicule 
on the part of the merry gentlemen 
of Berry and the Orleanais. Investi- 
gation showed that her name was 
really Madeleine de Caumont, in a 
sense ; since she came from the village 
of Caumont, where her father was a 
respectable miller. 

One would have thought an event 
of this kind humiliating enough to 
cool M. de Rochefort’s matrimonial 
ardour ; yet in a little while he was 
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once more wife-hunting. After nar- 
rowly escaping the snare laid for him 
by a Parisian of the worst reputation, 
he at last found his fate in a lady 
of no great beauty, but belonging to 
a good family in Berry, one Anne de 
Lucinge. 

The first act of the new Countess 
was to banish her little stepson to 
his father’s estate of St. Point on 
the borders of Burgundy, where he 
was placed under the charge of some 
peasants. The Count seems to have 
made no objection to this summary 
method of dealing with his heir; from 
the first he was completely under the 
thumb of his third wife, who, in the 
course of twelve years, presented him 
with four additional sons and three 
daughters. Meanwhile César, by 
right Vicomte de Rochefort-St. Point, 
lived meanly in Burgundy, until by 
a happy chance his godfather, M. 
de Marillac, came to the neighbour- 
hood and discovered him. Then it 
was off with hodden grey, and on 


with rich velvet. Righteously in- 
dignant at the child’s treatment, 


Marillac had him well fed and hand- 
somely clothed, after which M. le 
Vicomte was sent back to his father 
in a manner befitting his station. It 
upset Madame de Rochefort’s calcula- 
tions not a little to have her stepson 
return in this unexpected manner, 
nor was her temper improved by the 
stinging rebuke which Marillac saw 
fit to administer. On the whole, 
poor César must have regretted his 
life with the kindly peasants. He 
was ignored by his father, forced to 
eat with the servants, and scourged 
publicly as if he were no better than 
a lacquey himself. The only person 
who showed him any kindness was 
the village priest, who taught him 
how to read and write. 

At last the lad’s spirit rebelled. 
In his ninth year he heard that a 
troop of Bohemians had camped in 
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the neighbouring forest of Orléans, 
and with these wanderers the little 
Viscount desperately threw in his lot. 
To the gipsies he proved an invaluable 
ally, for he knew the skirts of the 
forest thoroughly, as well as all the 
chateaux and farm-houses of the canton. 
Geese, hens, and ducks disappeared 
with extraordinary celerity thereafter ; 
and it was noticed that M. de Roche- 
fort and his tenants were especially 
favoured by visits from the marauders. 
No doubt Madame had a shrewd idea 
of the whereabouts of her missing 
stepson, and was glad to get rid of 
him at the cost of a few fowls, for 
no attempt was made to capture the 
Bohemians, and for months they lived 
upon the fat of the land, with the 
little Viscount as their guide and 
protector. But the roving instinct 
soon asserted itself, and, in spite of 
their comfortable quarters, the gipsies 
resolved to take to the road again. 
Charmed by the free life Rochefort 
resolved to travel with his new friends ; 
and so, for five years, he roamed 
hither and thither like an_ earlier 
George Borrow, sleeping under the 
stars and sharing the strange life of 
this strange people. The ties of 
brotherhood thus established after- 
ward stood him in good stead, when 
through his agency the Bohemians 
became exceedingly useful to Richelieu 
and himself as messengers and secret 
agents. Thus, too, he gained an 
exhaustive knowledge of French high- 
ways and byeways, besides journeying 
through Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
the Low Countries. But, in the end, 
while he was tramping across that 
very Lorraine of which his ancestor 
had once been chancellor, the authori- 
ties made a sudden descent and 
captured many of the band, hanging 
them promptly without trial. The 
remnant (including Rochefort, now a 
sturdy fellow of fourteen,) fled through 
Burgundy into France by way of 
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Dijon. Travelling only under cover 
of night, sleeping in thickets during 
the day, they reached Lyons; and 
thence they pushed southward over 
Dauphiné, into Languedoc, not resting 
satisfied until, among the mountains 
of Foix, they had put the breadth of 
France between themselves and the 
wrath of the Lorrainers. 

The exceptional privations of this 
flight, together with the aimless nature 
of the life he was leading, now induced 
Rochefort to take the second impor- 
tant step of his career. He had heard, 
as everyone in the country had heard, 
of the wars which the great Cardinal 
was waging north, south, east, and 
west against the enemies of the 
nation, as well as of the quick pro- 
motion which awaited gentlemen of 
brain and bravery in the Red Duke’s 
service. Accordingly he determined 
to seek some sort of military employ. 
It was the year 1628, and the Car- 
dinal was busy putting an end to the 
long siege of Rochelle; but, on the 
Pyrenean frontier, his lieutenants 
maintained a constant garrison war- 
fare against the Spaniards. Rochefort 
bade good-bye to his Bohemians, 
crossed the mountains by Capsi and 
Villefranche, passed through Nar- 
bonne, and eventually reached Locates 
(now Leucate in the Department of 
Aude) where he enlisted in the com- 
pany of the governor, M. de St. Aunais. 
Naturally swarthy, and tanned by 
long exposure to sun and wind, he 
was picked out by St. Aunais as 
a suitable spy to send against the 
Spaniards. Under the disguise of a 
mountaineer he paid frequent visits 
to the enemy’s camp ; and in this way 
he discovered that the commandant 
of the Spanish garrison at Salses was 
accustomed to steal out every evening, 
slenderly guarded, to visit a fair dame 
of the district. Rochefort surprised 
the lady’s house at daybreak, armed 
with a brace of pistols, forced the 


governor of Salses and his guard to 
lay down their arms, and single-handed 
drove them before him into the French 
lines, where they were made prisoners. 
This exploit, as daring as it was 
adroit, won the admiration of M. de 
St. Aunais, who, on receiving assur- 
ances of Rochefort’s gentle birth, gave 
the lad a pair of colours in the 
Regiment of Picardy. Better still, 
St. Aunais wrote to Richelieu, de- 
scribing how this stripling of fifteen 
had, without assistance, defeated and 
captured a famous Spanish captain 
and his veteran guard. The Cardinal, 
fresh from his victory over Rochelle, 
wrote at once to St. Aunais to send 
the youngster to him without delay, 
and enclosed a hundred pistoles for 
the expenses of his journey. 

One can well imagine the delight 
with which Rochefort heard of this 
characteristic command, and _ the 
alacrity with which he made ready 
for his voyage to Paris. His Spanish 
prisoner brought him a considerable 
ransom ; so that when he left Locates 
M. le Vicomte de Rochefort-St. Point 
had plenty of gold in his purse. He 
bought a couple of horses at Narbonne, 
invested in a valet, and set out for the 
north with a light heart. At Briare, 
on the borders of Orleanais, he could 
not resist turning aside from the main 
road to show himself in the paternal 
domains, and air his new honours at 
the expense of his stepmother. His 
first visit, however, was to the good 
priest who had taught him to read ; 
after which he rode to his father’s 
house. No doubt Madame was again 
vastly disgusted at the sight of this 
nuisance of a boy, who was not, appa- 
rently, born to be hanged. At all 
events the reception accorded to the 
returned wanderer was cold in the 
extreme ; until, by chance, his valet 
let fall that his master had been 
specially summoned to Paris by the 
Cardinal. Instantly the manner of 
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Rochefort’s relatives changed. No- 
thing was now too good for their 
dear César; and his stepmother, with 
an eye to a friend at Court, gave a 
grand breakfast in his honour ; all of 
which, however, only disgusted Roche- 
fort, who took no pains to hide his 
feelings. 

Two days later he found himself 
in Paris for the first time, and has- 
tened to the Palais Cardinal to pay 
his respects. His fame had preceded 
him; and it was flattering to his 
vanity to find everyone talking of the 
brave cadet of Locates and his remark- 
able exploit. At the least, he looked 
for a place in the Cardinal’s guards ; 
but a bitter disappointment awaited 
him. When he entered Richelieu’s 
cabinet, the Cardinal laughed heartily 
at his youthful appearance. “ Why,” 
cried the Minister, “this cannot pos- 
sibly be the terrible cadet of Locates ! 
This is but a little, beardless boy. 
St. Aunais has been trying to play 
me a trick.” Then, to Rochefort’s 
intense chagrin, he ordered the young 
hero to don his livery, and become 
one of his pages. From 
full-fledged ensign to page seemed a 
sad downfall; but Richelieu consoled 
him by assuring him that, while as 
yet he looked far too boyish for a 
military uniform, he might hope for 


household 


better things to come. Thus dis- 
missed, Rochefort went to arrange 


with the master of the household for 
a livery. He found that he 
expected to give vails right and left, 
as well as to pay a large sum for 
clothing and accommodation. During 
his journey to Paris he had lived in 
princely fashion, as young men with 
fine prospects are apt to do, so that 
none of the Cardinal’s gift or of the 
Spanish captain’s ransom remained ; 
while his two horses, if sold, would 
fetch no more than fifty pistoles. The 
master of the household demanded at 
least four hundred crowns. Matters 


was 
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might have gone ill with Rochefort, 
had not his patron heard of the affair, 
ordered him a free outfit, and refilled 
his pockets right generously. From 
the first he became a favourite with 
Richelieu, who had set on foot a 
thorough investigation into the young 
fellow’s antecedents, and found that 
his story was substantially true. The 
Cardinal, like Napoleon, while opposed 
by circumstances to the great bulk of 
the nobles, chose to surround himself 
as much as possible with persons of 
good blood. The Vicomte de Roche- 
fort became his cup-bearer, stood 
behind his chair, and ushered his 
visitors in and out. 

Rochefort clears up at least one 
mystery connected with his patron. 
The scandal has often been repeated 
that Richelieu was in love with his 
niece, Madame d’Aiguillon, because 
he went so frequently and so steal- 
thily to her house. According to 
Rochefort this was merely a subter- 
fuge. Richelieu used the Hotel 
d’Aiguillon, not for purposes of 
amorous dalliance, but as a safe and 
unsuspected headquarters for his 
system of espionage. Even at the 
Palais Cardinal he was watcned by 
the agents of Spain, of the Queen, 
and of the great nobles. But nobody 
followed him to the house of his 
niece, believing that he went thither 
solely for his pleasure. Thus, while 
keeping up a deceitful show of state- 
craft in his own cabinet, the wily 
Cardinal met all his more important 
emissaries and friends,—Sauve, Father 
Archer, the Scots Puritans, and others 
—in a small chamber overlooking the 
D’Aiguillon gardens. This chamber 
was furnished with a private staircase, 
and it was part of Rochefort’s duty 
to guide thither through the gardens 
many mysterious visitors to his 
master. They came, he says, in every 
imaginable monks, friars, 
secular priests, merchants, pedlars, 
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grooms, and waiting-women. 
entrusting his page with this delicate 
office, Richelieu had caused him to be 


tempted. Madame de Sauve, wife of 
the Cardinal’s chief spy and a very 
beautiful woman, was commissioned 
to make love to the boy, and to see 
if he could be induced to betray 
any of his patron’s secrets. It was 
a serious trial for one so young ; and 
tochefort would probably have been 
found wanting in discretion, had not 
the lady luckily taken a real fancy 
to him and disclosed the plot. The 
report which she subsequently made 
to the Cardinal of César’s prudence 
removed all his Eminence’s doubts; 
and the cadet of Locates became 
keeper of the ministerial door. As 
such he officiated while the Cardinal 
was laying his plans for the supreme 
triumph of his career, that memor- 
able eleventh of November, 1630 (so 
aptly called the Day of Dupes) upon 
which he utterly routed his enemies 
and became the virtual dictator of 
France. 

As Rochefort grew older Richelieu 
began to send him on secret com- 
missions, chiefly connected with the 
payment of foreign agents and the 
reception of reports from such as 
did not dare to venture into Paris. 
Some of these errands make curious 
reading. On one occasion the Car- 
dinal handed his page a very heavy 
bag, containing both money and 
papers, with the following instruc- 
tions: “You are to take this bag, 
and to stroll leisurely along the road 
towards Pontoise. At the entrance 
to the hamlet of Sanois you will 
probably see a Capuchin asleep under 
a poplar-tree, with his hood hanging 
down over his shoulders. You must 
not say anything, but simply slip the 
bag into the open hood, and then, 
‘ after a detour, you had better come 
back by way of St. Denis.” A few 
weeks later he was sent with a heavy 
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purse that clinked suggestively, and 
which he was ordered to place under 
a certain broad flagstone on the St. 
Denis road, about a furlong and a 
half beyond Montfaucon. This done, 
he was to return by another way. 
And again, he was sent to Notre 
Dame ; “ where” said his Eminence, 
“you will walk up and down, until 
you see a man leaning against a tree, 
with his face hidden in his left hand, 
and with the other hand held behind 
him. You will then place these 
papers and money in the right hand 
of the unknown, and come away. 
On no account are you to look in the 
man’s face, or seek to penetrate his 
identity.” Gradually Richelieu sent 
him further and further afield, now 
to Brussels, now to the Spanish 
borders. Once, when hastening back 
through Dauphiné with urgent mes- 
sages from M. de Montmorenci, the 
governor of Languedoc, his horse 
broke down in the midst of the great 
plain beyond Péage. It was night, 
the barren waste was infested by 
gangs of robbers, and, to crown all, 
he knew that the Cardinal’s favour 
depended on his reaching Paris in 
time. Rochefort lost his way in the 
darkness, and was only saved by the 
chance arrival of a sick gentleman on 
his way to Lyons in a _horse-litter, 
thanks to whose assistance he managed 
to reach Paris in the very nick of 
time. 

In the meanwhile, Rochefort’s loving 
relatives, learning that his fine ex- 
pectations had apparently ended in 
a page’s livery, saw fit to flout him 
once more. He was told that his 
presence at home was not desirable, 
and the letters which he wrote to his 
father were left unanswered. It had 


been his intention to ask his patron 
for a small benefice on behalf of his 
half-brother, Pierre-Antoine-Claude, 
who was about to take holy orders. 
But this sort of treatment determined 
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him that the gift might be better 
bestowed elsewhere ; and he thought 
of his kind old friend, the poor priest 
who had taught him his letters. The 
Cardinal, as generous as Mazarin was 
to be niggardly, readily granted his 
page’s request, and the good man was 
duly promoted, as much to his own 
surprise as to that of Rochefort’s 
kinsfolk. Immediately M. le Comte 
de Rochefort and his wife posted to 
Paris, full of reproaches. Why had 
a country parson of no birth been 
preferred to César’s own loving 
brother? Rochefort reminded them 
of the neglect which he had endured 
at their hands; but he finally melted, 
and promised that in future he would 
look after the advancement of his 
brothers. The fame of his influence 
with the Cardinal was trumpeted far 
and wide by his stepmother, and he 
was assailed by visits from cousins 
and connections in search of prefer- 
ment. “ They came,” he says, “from 
the far end of Berry. Some of them 
I had never seen or heard of before ; 
yet they insisted on worrying me by 
the hour with the ramifications of 
our genealogical tree, making it out 
quite plainly (for aught I knew) that 
they were my third, fourth, or fifth 
cousins ; a fact which, in their esti- 
mation, rendered it incumbent upon 
me to get them fat appointments as 
quickly as possible.” So great was 
their importunity, that the Cardinal 
heard of it, and came to his favourite’s 
rescue by threatening to give some of 
them permanent situations in the 
Bastile. This had the effect of send- 
ing the whole pack scurrying back 
to the Orleanais and Berry, grumbling 
savagely over the unnatural conduct 
of their cousin the Viscount. 

Very shortly after this affair, Roche- 
fort’s influence with his patron was 
suddenly arrested, and came within 
an ace of being terminated entirely. 
In 1630 the Maréchal de Marillac 
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(César’s near relative, and brother of 
his godfather and earliest benefactor,) 
was arrested on a charge of high 
treason, and shut up in St. Menehould 
to await trial.. Probably with a view 
to testing his absolute fidelity, Roche- 
fort himself was chosen by the Car- 
dinal to make the arrest. The page 
carried the warrant into Piedmont, 
and formally took possession of 
Marillac’s sword ; but, this much 
dutifully accomplished, he conceived 
that he had earned some sort of right 
to intercede for a kinsman to whose 
family he owed so much. Accord- 
ingly he took advantage of a private 
audience with Richelieu to implore 
that Marillac’s life might be spared. 
Without turning from the corres- 
pondence upon which he was engaged, 
Richelieu tossed towards him a report 
clearly showing that Marillac had for 
years been conspiring with the Queen 
Mother’s friends and the emissaries 
of Spain and England. Still Roche- 
fort had the temerity to continue his 
plea. Not a word said the Red Duke ; 
but he raised his head, and fixed upon 
his page one look which spoke more 
eloquently than many words. “ He 
glanced at me from under his eye- 
brows,” says the culprit, “and it was 
as if I had been stricken speechless. 
I turned, and went down the stairs, 
feeling like a man who has fled from 
a pitched battle.” 

The Vicomte de Rochefort was in 
disgrace, and no letter of dismissal 
was needed to tell him so. For two 
whole years he hid himself in the 
lowest quarters of Paris, helped at 
times by some gipsy friends, but 
starving for the most part, and never 
venturing near the precincts of the 
Palais Cardinal. In 1632 he heard 
of Marillac’s execution ; and it speaks 
strongly for his fidelity that he bore 
all his sufferings without even think- 
ing of offering his services to the 
enemies of Richelieu, who would have 

























been only too glad to welcome a 
recruit with such intimate knowledge 
of the apparatus of government. 
This loyalty did not go unrewarded. 
tichelieu had never lost sight of his 
former page, hide he where he might. 
One day Sauve, his Eminence’s Span- 
ish agent, came to Rochefort’s lodgings 
with a message. If César had re- 
turned to his proper senses, he was 
to grease his boots forthwith, purchase 
a good horse with the money sent 
by M. de Sauve, and carry a letter 
of importance into Catalonia. The 
Spaniards had so far succeeded in 
hanging every French agent sent 
among the Catalans, and M. de 
Rochefort might decline the com- 
mission if he thought fit. But M. de 
Rochefort had no desire to decline, 
neither did he tarry to ask any 
questions. Within three hours he 
was already well on his way towards 
the southern frontier. Unable to 
purchase a good horse on such short 
notice, but confidently expecting to 
pick one up at a Bohemian camp he 
knew of in the neighbourhood of Sens, 
he performed the first stage of his 
journey on a wretched brute which, 
from the description, must have 
closely resembled the famous Butter- 
cup which D’Artagnan afterwards 
brought with him out of Béarn. The 
Spaniards did not catch Rochefort ; 
and in a few weeks he found himself 
carrying a satisfactory report up the 
familiar staircase to Rochefort’s 
cabinet. The Cardinal welcomed 
him back to duty with unwonted 
cordiality, and handed him then and 
there his patent of promotion to the 
post of gentleman-in-waiting. Roche- 
fort saw with amazement that the 
patent was dated from the very day 
upon which he had fallen into dis- 
grace, which signified that the 
treasurer of the household owed him 
more than two years’ back pay. His 
first thought was to reward the poor 
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taverners and gipsy-folk who had 
helped him in his emergency ; for this 
young man seems to have been an 
exceptionally fine fellow in the matter 
of gratitude for past kindnesses. 

Richelieu’s shrewd policy had long 
been to keep the foreign enemies of 
France busy by fostering discontent 
and rebellion in their own domains. 
He helped the Catalans against Spain 
with arms and money, and lent vigor- 
ous aid towards the stirring up of the 
Irish Catholics. There seems little 
doubt, too, of his active sympathy 
with the Scots Puritans from a period 
long anterior to Leslie’s victory at 
Dunse Law on that memorable seventh 
of June, 1639. At any rate, almost 
immediately after Dunse Law, while 
Scotland was in the early stages of 
war, Rochefort tells us that the Car- 
dinal sent him with cipher letters of 
the last importance to the Covenanters’ 
camp. He landed at one of the 
northern English ports, probably 
Newcastle, and passed himself off as 
a young French nobleman travelling 
for his own amusement. The letters 
he hid in an ingeniously contrived 
saddle, specially made for the journey. 
The plates of this saddle were of 
double pieces of iron welded together, 
and between each pair of welded 
pieces a letter was laid. 

In spite of his pretence of travel- 
ling for pleasure, Rochefort fell under 
suspicion. Hardly had he crossed the 
Scottish border when he was arrested 
by a body of Royalist horse, and, 
his angry protests notwithstanding, 
he had to submit to being searched ; 
even his saddle was ripped up, but 
the double plates kept their secrets 
well, and after five days’ detention 
(during which he was cross-examined 
by several different persons), he was 
at length released with apologies. 
He made a feint of returning into 
England, evaded the Royalist out- 
posts, and eventually succeeded in 
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delivering his letters safely to the 
Puritan chiefs. A __fishing-vessel 
carried him back to France, where 
Richelieu rewarded him with two 
thousand crowns. 

The Cardinal’s message was almost 
immediately followed by the visit to 
Paris of some person who is only de- 
scribed as one of the greatest of the 
Scots Rochefort received 
orders to go to the Faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau, over against the Conduit, where 
he would find a small tavern with the 
sign of a Headless Woman. He was to 
ascend the stairs without knocking, and 
to enter a room up two flights, where 
he would find a gentleman in a large 
bedstead with yellow curtains ; after 
certain signals had been exchanged, 
he was to bid the gentleman be at 
the Ho6tel d’Aiguillon shortly after 
eleven o'clock that night without fail. 
Everything was as the Cardinal had 
said; and when Rochefort had entered 
the room described and looked behind 
the yellow curtains, he saw that the 
gentleman there concealed was the 
expected leader of the Covenanters. 
With considerable discretion he does 
not the identity of the 
emissary, beyond saying that he was 
a person of high rank, and that he 
had already met him in Scotland. 
It is quite possible that the guest at 
the Headless Woman may have been 
Argyle himself. Whoever he was, he 
obeyed the Cardinal’s mandate, and 
came at the appointed time to the 
house of Madame d’Aiguillon, dis- 
guised as a man crying jumbles 
the street. He was at 
once ushered into the private cabinet, 
and there with 
until four o’clock next morning. 
caution 
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Richelieu 
Great 
evidently observed in 
these negotiations, for, after leaving 
the Cardinal, the Scots nobleman at 
once changed his place of sojourn 
from the Headless Woman to the 
Spinning Sow in the Rue de la 
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Hachette beyond the Conduit. Two 
days later Rochefort was sent to him 
at the latter tavern with a large chest 
clearly containing money, since it was 
given to the messenger by the Superin- 
tendent of Finances, and accompanied 
by a bill of particulars which the Scot 
was to receipt. A waggon was needed 
to convey the chest ; but he for whom 
it was destined absolutely refused to 
accept the gift, when he perceived 
by the bill that only five hundred 
thousand frances had been sent. Riche 
lieu, it appeared, had promised him 
six hundred thousand and not a 
centime less would he take. Roche 
fort carted the money back to the 
Treasury, and reported the matter 
to his patron. The result was that, 
before nightfall, the canny Northerner 
received his full due, without paying 
toll to the officials. It is to be pre 
sumed that the money arrived safely 
in Scotland. 

Meanwhile the charmingly dan- 
gerous Duchesse de Chévreuse, baffled 
in all her plots by Richelieu, had fled 
to Brussels, and there surrounded 
herself by that atmosphere of intrigue 
so dear to her heart. Rochefort was 
ordered to disguise himself as a 
Capuchin, and to follow Marie Michon 
to her new abode. To this end he 
was to place himself temporarily 
under the direction of the Cardinal's 
confessor, Father Joseph, who, a 
Capuchin himself, would see that the 
pretended friar was properly accredited. 
We find full confirmation of this in 
L’Histoire pu Pre Joser, a work 
written by the Abbé Richard, con 
fessor to Louis the Fourteenth and 
Censeur Royal. “The Pére Josef,” 
writes Richard, “advised His Eminence 
to send somebody to Brussels, where 
the Duchesse de Chévreuse was stir 
ring up all kinds of conspiracies. 
‘Good,’ replied the Cardinal ; ‘ under- 
take the work yourself, and send the 
man as a Capuchin.’ ‘ Will you lend 
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me a sure agent?’ asked Pére Josef ; 
and the Cardinal, assenting, gave him 
the Comte de Rochefort, who left for 
the north at once, with orders to 
obey the Capuchin father’s orders to 
the letter.” Rochefort says that, 
before proceeding on his journey, he 
spent some time in the Capuchin 
convent in the Rue St. Honoré. He 
then set out on foot, in company with 
some priests and novices, and reached 
the Brussels convent of the order 
after fifteen days’ travel, sadly battered 
by the long tramp, as well as by the 
hard beds of the country, so that he 
shocked the community by refusing to 
leave his cell for forty-eight hours 
after his arrival. Once recovered, 
however, he allowed no grass to grow 
under his feet, and managed to make 
the acquaintance of Geoffrey, Marquis 
de Layeques, the personal agent of 
the Chevreuse. Layeques took a 
great fancy to this unusually enter- 
taining friar, and wished to make 
him his confessor, an honour which 
Rochefort, not being a priest, had to 
regretfully decline. However, he in- 
gratiated himself so well with Laycques 


that the latter sent him to the French’ 


border with papers containing com- 
plete details of a plot to murder the 
Cardinal. Rochefort found means to 
send word to Pére Josef: the papers 
were seized on their arrival in Paris ; 
and Henri de Talleyrand, Comte de 
Chalais, who had laid the plot with 
Madame de Chevreuse, was brought 
to the scaffold. No suspicion rested 
on Rochefort, who remained for two 
years longer in Brussels upsetting all 
Marie Michon’s little schemes one 
after another. It was no doubt 
wearisome that, in order to avert 
every doubt, he should have to dig 
in the convent-garden like the other 
friars, observe fast-days_ religiously, 
wield the knotted scourge, pray till 
his knees were sore, and beg through 
the streets for the benefit of the poor. 
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He bore all these hardships with forti- 
tude, until one day, when leaving the 
house of Madame de Chevreuse, he 
came face to face with two gentlemen 
whom he had known in Paris. One 
of them, recognising him, exclaimed : 
“ Hé mais! ’Tis Rochefort himself, 
as sure as I live.” Without waiting 
to hear more, the pseudo-friar hastened 
round the nearest corner, and took to 
his heels. At the first tailor’s shop 
he came to he bought suit, sword, 
periwig, boots, and cravat, having 
taken the precaution to always carry 
a well-filled purse concealed about 
him in readiness for such an emergency. 
Then, sauntering forth in his new 
finery, he hired post-horses, and rode 
out of Brussels. His Parisian ac 
quaintance had already given the 
alarm, and orders had been issued to 
seize the Capuchin spy; but the 
agents of the Chevreuse hurried to 
the convent, instead of to the gates, 
and while everyone was looking for 
a friar on foot, the fine gentleman on 
horseback escaped unnoticed. 

After his return to Paris Rochefort 
became a more important personage 
than ever in the Cardinal’s household. 
Richelieu, feeling doubtless that his 
own end was nearing, desired to re- 
ward this most faithful of his ad- 
herents before it became too late. 
As a result, Rochefort obtained for 
his brother, Pierre-Antoine, the rich 
parish of St. Martin de-Saumont, for 
three other brothers commissions in 
the Cardinal’s Guards, and for a sister 
admission without a premium to the 
convent of Montmartre. Finally, 
being bidden to ask for himself 
rather than for his relatives, he ex- 
pressed a wish for a small pension 
to secure him against want; and 
Richelieu invested in the Bank of 
Lyons a sum sufficient to ensure him 
one thousand francs a year for life. 

An untoward event put a stop to 
this flood of good fortune. Encounter- 
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ing one of the English cavaliers whom 
he had tricked with his false saddle- 
plates while carrying the Cardinal’s 
cipher to the Scots insurgents, Roche- 
fort allowed himself to be drawn into 
a quarrel, and a duel in the Bois de 
Boulogne ensued. According to the 
fashion, the Englishman brought two 
friends to keep him company with 
their swords; and Rochefort invited 
his two older brothers to perform a 
like dangerous oflice. Rochefort suc- 
ceeded in bringing off his three adver- 
saries’ swords; but the victory was 
at the cost of one brother killed on 
the spot, while the other died soon 
afterwards of his wounds. Needless 
to say, Rochefort’s stepmother felt 
the loss of her sons bitterly, and ac- 
cused him of having seduced them 
into a duel out of hatred of herself. 
But the rage of the Cardinal was 
more to be dreaded, for he abomi- 
nated duelling; and for the second 
time Rochefort was forced to hide 
himself from his patron’s presence. 
This time, however, the term of 
disgrace was much shorter, and a 
reconciliation was effected after only 
three months’ concealment. 

The Cinq Mars episode was at its 
height, and Richelieu had fallen into 
disgrace with the King. Suspecting 
that his enemies were traitorously 
plotting with Spain, his Eminence 
sent the forgiven Rochefort to 
Luxembourg, then a hotbed of  in- 
trigue, to discover if possible who 
was acting as agent in the Spanish 
negotiations. Rochefort tramped to 
Luxenbourg disguised as a_ beggar, 
and, to avoid suspicion, scraped an 
acquaintance with many real mendi- 
eants upon the way. Arrived in the 
city, he took up his station in the 
Rue de Tournon, not far from the 
house of the Spanish agent. It was 
not long before he saw the Grand 
Equerry, Cinq Mars, enter the house ; 
and this piece of successful espionage 





gave Richelieu his first positive reason 
for suspecting the King’s arrogant 
young favourite of treason. Through 
his gipsy allies Rochefort next learned 
that papers of importance had been 
sent into Spain. These, as the Car- 
dinal guessed, included the treaty 
signed by the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bouillon and by Cinq Mars, and for- 
warded to the Court of Madrid for 
ratification. This precious document, 
as we now know, spelled nothing less 
than the opening of the gates to 
Spanish invasion, the ruin of Riche- 
lieu, and the transformation of Cing 
Mars into another Buckingham. If 
only the Cardinal could procure the 
ratified treaty on its way back from 
Spain, the King might yet be warned 
of the truth, and France saved. It 
was to Rochefort that the Red Duke 
turned in this dire emergency; nor 
did Rochefort disappoint his patron’s 
trust. Learning, probably through 
gipsy-sources, that the messengers to 
Cing Mars were likely to enter France 
by the coast-road past St. Jean de Luz 
and Bayonne, he hurried to the latter 
town and hired himself to an inn- 
keeper there as a guide for persons 
posting to and fro. Many weeks 
passed before any suspicious person 
presented himself, but Rochefort’s 
vigilance was ceaseless. Day and night 
he scoured the roads into Spain, os- 
tensibly looking for travellers in need 
of guidance across the Adour. No 
wayfarer went north whose features 
were not closely scanned ; and many 
an honest merchant, or sturdy 
smuggler, had his papers and effects 
overhauled, while he slept, by Roche- 
fort or his agents. For a long time 
no fish came into the net; but one 
night the Flemish accent of a lonely 
courier speeding towards the north 
aroused the false guide’s suspicions. 
Probably he offered the Fleming his 
services, and was denied, which would 
have formed an excellent pretext for 
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picking a quarrel. At all events a 
quarrel there was, out of which the 
courier came second best ; and quilted 
in his boots Rochefort discovered the 
original treaty with Spain, with the 
signatures of Orleans, Bouillon, De 
Thou, and Cing Mars attached. 

No time was to be lost. The King 
was at the siege of Perpignan in 
Roussillon. The Cardinal, practically 
banished from Court, grievously ill, 
but still unconquered and undaunted, 
waited silently in Languedoc. To 
him went Rochefort as fast as horses 
could bear him; and at sight of the 
incriminating documents the Red 
Duke rose from his sick-bed, for he 
knew that once more he held his foes 
in the hollow of his hand. Hardly 
had Rochefort time to change his 
reeking horse for a fresh one, before 
he was sent at the gallop to the 
King’s camp at Perpignan, with the 
Spanish treaty enclosed in a reproach- 
ful letter from Richelieu. History 
tells us the sequel. Cinq Mars and 
De Thou were executed as traitors : 
the Due de Bouillon only escaped 
death by presenting his principality 
of Sedan to France ; and the Cardinal 
came back to Court in triumph. This 
victory was his last. An unconquer- 
able enemy was upon him; and in a 
little while he passed away, with 
Rochefort standing by his bedside. 
“He told me as he lay a-dying,” so 
run the Memoirs, “ that he had always 
loved me above all his followers, and 
that it grieved him greatly not to 
have done more for me.” Before his 
death Richelieu sent a message to 
the King praying him to employ the 
Vicomte de Rochefort, or at least to 
see that this trusty servant came to 
no hurt. 

Hardly had the breath left the 
Cardinal’s body, when Rochefort was 
approached by the agents of the 
Queen and of the Duke of Orleans, 
offering him employment. He would 
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not trust either, fearing that they 
only wished to betray him to his 
arch enemy, Madame de Chevreuse. 
For a time he attached himself to 
the young Duke of Richelieu; but, 
finding him a very different person 
from the Cardinal, left his train for 
that of the Duke of Beaufort. This 
step brought him into instant dis- 
favour with the rising star, Mazarin. 
Setting out from Anet to Paris, in 
September, 1643, with a message to 
Beaufort’s bankers, he was suddenly 
arrested and conveyed to the Bastile. 
The name of the person who effected 
the arrest was Charles D’Artagnan, 
then a cadet in the Guards, but 
afterwards the famous Captain of 
Musketeers. 

For nearly six years Rochefort 
cooled his heels in the Bastile, his 
stepmother preventing his father and 
brothers from making any efforts in 
his behalf. At last, hearing the roar 
of the Fronde even in his cell, he 
bribed a certain old book-dealer, who 


visited the prison, into bringing him 


a rope. With this he swung himself 
into the Bastile ditch, swam as best 
he could through the filthy water, 
and succeeded in entering Paris 
through the Porte St. Martin. This 
exploit was performed under cover of 
darkness, and Rochefort spent the 
first hours of his freedom sleeping 
under a stall in the markets. At 
daybreak he found a lodging with 
friends in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Paris was in an uproar, barricades 
and chains being across every street. 
The Duke of Beaufort, now the idol 
of the mob, caused a bill of pardon 
to be passed in favour of Mazarin’s 
late prisoner, and found for him a 
lieutenancy in the Civic Guard. A 
week or two later he was back at his 
old trade of secret agent, sent by the 
Fronde to Belgium to secure the aid 
of the Archduke. But here he en- 
countered Madame de Chevreuse, who 
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paid him back her old score by suc- 
cessfully intriguing against him. 
Meanwhile w tlustrissimo Signor 
Facchino, as Condé nicknamed Mazarin, 
had been practising a characteristic 
revenge upon Rochefort. The Vis- 
count’s source of income, the money 
lodged by Richelieu in the Bank of 
Lyons, was seized by Bellinzani (the 
Rochefort of the new régime) upon 
forged evidences of debt. In order 
to raise sufficient money to carry the 
matter before the Privy Council, 
Rochefort rode to the paternal home 
in Orleans, but was flouted by his 
stepmother. He next turned to his 
brother, the Abbé  Pierre-Antoine, 
whose parish he had been the means 
of securing. The Abbé kept three 
packs of hounds, two huntsmen, and 
a number of horses ; but he could not 
spare one crown to the brother who 
had made him what he was. Roche- 
fort was about to sell his nag and 
tramp back to Paris, when the village 
priest on his father’s estate, successor 
to the old man who had taught him 
to read, came forward voluntarily 
with a loan of ten pistoles. By the 
time the Viscount reached Paris, 
Mazarin had fled with the Queen; 
and, through Beaufort’s influence the 


Bank of Lyons was compelled to 


restore the full sum invested in 
Rochefort’s behalf by his former 
patron. 

In the fight at the Porte St. 
Antoine, on July 2nd, 1652, our 
hero led a company of the Civic 


Guard; but certain events causing 
him to more than suspect the courage 
of Beaufort, he took occasion soon 
afterwards to with the 
devil, or, in other words, to offer his 
services to Mazarin. The offer was 
accepted, and he was sent to Bordeaux 
to attempt to bring over the Prince 
de Conti. In taking service under 
the Signor Facchino, he informs us, 
the earnest 


make peace 


he was acting against 
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advice of two of his closest friends, 
D’Artagnan and M. de Besmaux 
(the latter afterwards governor of 
the Bastile). Both of these worthies 
warned him that they had served the 
Cardinal for years without gain or 
preferment, and that they had scarcely 
enough to buy their dinner with, let 
alone what would take them back 
decently to Gascony. Yet, in spite 
of sundry periods of disgrace (one of 
them caused by a frolic highway 
robbery, then a fashionable after- 
supper amusement, in which Orleans 
and the Comte d’Harcourt were ring- 
leaders,) Rochefort appears to have 
fared not ill at Mazarin’s hands. 
After a duel with M. de 
Breauté, the Cardinal sent him his 
own surgeon and a present of five 
hundred He was given a 
trvop of horse in Turenne’s army, but 
only served two years, Mazarin send- 
ing him to Brussels to detach M. de 
Marsan from the Spanish service. On 
this delicate mission he was captured 
by the enemy, and remained a prisoner 
at Rocroy until delivered by the 
general peace on November 7th, 1657. 
Reinstated in favour, he had the 
misfortune to engage in a fatal duel 
with one of Mazarin’s Jtalian con- 
fidants, and was forced to take refuge 
in a convent (said to have been that 
of the Capuchins) where he made 
believe to enter the novitiate. After 
the Cardinal's death, in March, 1661, 
he emerged from the cloister, and 
Louis the Fifteenth, hearing his story 
through the Comte de Charost, restored 
to him his troop of horse. 

At the close of 1663 Rochefort 
was summoned to the deathbed of 
his father, and, in spite of his step- 
mother’s endeavours, some sort of 
reconciliation effected between 
the two. After the Count’s decease 
in the following year César entered 
into possession as heir, and set his 
seal upon the title-deeds, charters, 
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and other papers; but, to everyone’s 
surprise, his stepmother suddenly 
produced a number of acknowledg- 
ments, signed apparently by her late 
husband, of large loans from her 
own sons, relatives, and _ certain 
lawyers of her acquaintance. The 
total amount of these alleged debts, 
curiously enough, tallied almost to 
a pistole with the Count’s estate. 
Naturally Rochefort took the case to 
law, but, as his father’s signatures 
were genuine, Madame de St. Point 
entered into possession of all, save 
the bare title which remained to 
her stepson. Not satisfied with this 
victory, she got Rochefort clapped 
into prison for the costs of the action, 
which he could not, or would not, 
pay. When he was released, it was 
to go to the Low Countries in the 
capacity of aide-de-camp to Turenne, 
and he was recruiting levies in Alsace 
when his friend D’Artagnan was 
killed outside Maestricht, on June 
25th, 1673. 

Rochefort was sixty years of age 
when Turenne died in 1675; but he 
did not abandon active service until 
the signing of the Peace of Nimeguen 
three years later. A small pension 
from the King, and the income from 
Richelieu’s gift, enabled him to live 
comfortably, and to cut a modest 
figure at Court. His stepmother being 
dead, her sons held out the olive- 
branch, and acknowledged him as the 
lawful head of the family. He was 
soon able to do them an important 
favour. His eldest nephew, (after- 
wards Jean-Amedée, Comte de Roche 
fort-St. Point,) had, through an error 
of judgment, permitted some Spaniards 
to slip through his fingers. For this 
he was court-martialed, and sentenced 
to be shot. Count César hurried to 
Paris, and interceded for the young 
man to such good purpose that Lou- 
vois gave him a free pardon. 

And now certain twinges of con- 
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science began to afflict the old gen- 
tleman ; “ I commenced,” he says, “ to 
frequent church, and to reflect upon 
death.” For his soul’s sake he took 
a trip to Gueldres, in order to hear 
a sermon by the famous Capuchin 
preacher, Father Mare d’Aviceno ; 
but, unfortunately, while witnessing 
the arrival of the holy monk, our 
pilgrim fell from an insecure scaffold- 
ing and broke his arm badly. Not 
long after he had two experiences 
which turned his thoughts more than 
ever towards religion. In the first 
place, he fell into the hands of the 
notorious gambler and blackleg, the 
Chevalier de Bragellonne, and was 
plucked of half a year’s income ; in 
the second, he fell in love, and love 
at seventy is a serious matter. He 
was accepted, for he was comfortably 
off, and could not in the nature of 
things live very long; the marriage- 
day had been fixed, when the aged 
wooer accidentally discovered that the 
young lady loved another. With his 
usual generosity, he released the girl, 
presented her with a comfortable 
dowry, and induced her parents to 
consent to her union with his rival. 
“ And thus,” conclude the Memoirs, 
“ended this affair, which I should 
still call unhappy, had it not very 
much conduced to show me the vanity 
of earthly things. Indeed, consider- 
ing that nought is to be met with 
here, save affliction, crosses, and dis- 
content, I resolved to do that upon 
which I had pondered so long. So, 
at last, I am retired into a monastery, 
where, burthened with years and 
depressed with infirmities, I await 
with patience the good time when it 
shall please Almighty God to take me 
to Himself.” 

The religious house in which the 
shattered Comte de Rochefort found 
refuge was, according to the anti- 
quaries, that same convent of the 
Capuchins in the Rue St. Honoré to 
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which Father Joseph had sent him 
to prepare for his campaign against 
Madame de Chevreuse many years 
before. He did not linger long at 
this retreat. No doubt his _reflec- 
tions were for the most part upon 
Heaven and eternity, but it is hard 
to believe that the man’s thoughts 
did not sometimes stray from the 
paths of pious meditation, that now 
and then some flicker of fancy did not 
light up for him the stirring past. 
A stern face may have glanced at 
him from beneath its red biretta, a 
soldierly figure with spurs jingling 
under priestly robes may have swept 
through the penitent’s dreams, and 
brought back memories of Richelieu. 
And the other Cardinal, Signor Fac- 
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chino of the close fist and furtive eye, 
did not Rochefort think of him? 
Marie Michon de Chevreuse, was she 
forgotten? Stout Charles D’Artagnan, 
with his Gascon swagger, came he 
never to curse Mazarin in the Capu- 
chin’s cell? Be sure that all of them 
were there, all the old foes and old 
friends, to keep Brother César’s knees 
from his priedieu, and to summon 
forth his blood for a last sortie from 
its beleaguered citadel. 

During the early spring of 1687 
the Comte de Rochefort died peace- 
fully in his cell, and was laid to rest 
among the brethren in the convent- 
garden of the Rue St. Honoré. 
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